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T was impossible that Captain Christie and 
his companions should have been asso- 
ciated so long and so closely with their 

Somali followers without gaining considerable 
insight into theirsways of thought and feeling. 
Although the expedition was assembled for the 
primary purpose of big game hunting, it was not 
with big game in the ordinary sense that most 
of the talk round the camp fires occupied itself. 
This big game business, even when it includes 
elephants and lions, is to the Somali man but 
‘“‘chola shikar ’’—child’s play. The real quarry 
of his hunting are the herds and camels of a 
neighbouring tribe; and yet not of that tribe 
that marches immediately with his own, but of 
the tribe next but one to him. To raid the 
camels of an immediate neighbour would pro- 
voke too speedy a retaliation—so speedy, that 
there would be no time to enjoy the fruits of the 
raid before vengeance was taken. He has a 
belief in the doctrine of a buffer state. It was 
with the planning of these raids and talking over 
old raids that had failed or succeeded, as the case 
might be, that the men’s chat was concerned, 
and no doubt it is these internecine raids that 


Hudson ki@iirns 


prevent any concentration of purpose among THE 


these Ishmaelites to oppose the common, 

Abyssinian foe. For Ishmaelites they are, in spite of a boasted 
descent from that Queen of Sheba who came to admire the 
wealth and wisdom of Solomon. Brave, devoted to their wives, 
families, and camels, but practically unarmed, save for bow and 
arrow and spear, they cannot come to terms with those off- 
scourings of the Abyssinians—a different folk from those whom 
Mr. Rennell Rodd met on his embassy—who can pick them 
off at fifty or eighty yards with a Remington rifle, though 
their shooting is indifferent. 

One of the most important people in the expedition was 
Regal, the cook, who seems fully to deserve his high-sounding 
title, for Captain Christie records his confident belief that he is 
the best cook in Somaliland. Accidents, however, will happen in 
the best-regulated kitchens, even in Somaliland; and an unfor- 
tunate accident occurred at one of the few dinner parties at 
which Captain Christie played the part of host. He had at this 
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CAMP OF REGAL’S LUCKLESS VICTIM. 


time separated from his original companions, in order that no 
two of them should hunt the same ground; but one day, to the 
mutual surprise of both Englishmen, Captain Christie chanced 
on an officer of artillery, who was similarly exploiting the 
country. The stranger had been the longer in the country ; his 
store cupboard therefore contained less raw material for a varied 
menu, and Captain Christie asked him to dinner. He came. 
Regal, the cook, excelled himself; there was even a bottle of 
champagne. Then the guest asked for mustard. Now the 
mustard pot had been lately emptied, and Regal’s master had 
bid him make some fresh. The fresh mustard was brought, the 
guest took a soupgon with his meat—then the curtain falls; it 
was evident that, though a good gunner, he could not stand that 
kind of fire. And then examination proved that this reputed 
mustard was nothing less than a composition of iodoform and 
water. Little colouring is needed to complete the picture for the 
imaginations of those who know the smell 
of iodoform. Its proper sphere of usefulness 
was the camels’ sore backs, and for this 
application Captain Christie had issued it 
to the head camel-man; but, with “the usual 
cussedness of the African, he preferred keeping 
it in the cook-box.”’ Regal was not an eater 
either of mustard or iodoform, and he was 
innocent of the horrible practical joke that 
he had devised. It was unfortunate that the 
yellow iodoform rather resembled the mustard 
in colour. 

The first of the accompanying photo- 
graphs shows THE Camp oF REGAL’s LuUCKLESS 
Victim. His two shikaris are on the left of the 
line, and behind them is the skin of a large lion, 
which was hardly prevented from chawing him 
up so completely that he would have tasted 
neither mustard nor iodoform for ever after. 
The second photograph shows a midday halt, 
with the illustrious Regal at his culinary duties 
in the foreground. Captain Christie speaks of 
him as the best and most devoted native 
servant he ever had. He was a man of 
some experience, for he had been through 
two Egyptian campaigns, in one of which 
he was bitten so badly in the leg vy 4 
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camel that it invalided him for three years. The three British 
members of the expedition travelled together in a south-westerly 
direction considerably further than any previous expedition had 
gone, and found themselves traversing a rocky and finely- wooded 
country, known by the name of Burga. Here they separated, as 
before noted, to rejoin each other later. Four days further 
through the mountains did Captain Christie press on, until he 
found himself within sight of the lovely valley of Korayoh, which 
stretched away indefinitely to the north-west, and at ics south- 
eastern extremity, at some 30 
or 40 miles distance, was 
bounded by the Galla moun- 
tains. The soil here was rich 
and black, thickly covered with 
bush, and beside the bank 
of the river that flowed down 
the valley the ground on either 
side was trampled down by 
innumerable elephants into 
the likeness of a_ towing 
path. Constantly, too, the 
expedition came on the spoor 
of lions, but these seemed 
only to pass to and fro 
between the river and some 
rocky ground on which track- 
ag became an impossibility. 

This point, to which 
Captain Christie’s immediate 
following had been guided by 
a poor Galla, was the farthest 
point reached, and it became 
necessary to turn back because 
provisions were falling short. 
In all directions were seen 
the whitening bones of the 
cattle once belonging to the 
Galla tribe, which had been 
destroyed by the rinderpest 
some three years previously. 
This fell scourge had started 
on the east coast, swept 
up north to Somaliland, and 
south as far as the Orange Free State. The unhappy Galla 
people, dependent on their cattle, had died when these died, and 
the entire race had almost vanished. Captain Christie could 
find but some forty or fifty souls of them in all, living in 
scattered families, and sadly trying to support existence 
by eating certain small red berries, ‘“‘ similar to a haw- 
thorne berry, and seeming to have about as much _nourish- 
ment in it.” 

It is not to be supposed, however, that while exploring 
practically unknown countries and observing much of human 
interest that sportsmen are only too apt to forget, the primary 
puipose of shooting game suffered any neglect. Should such a 
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notion be suggested, it should be quickly dispelled bya glance at the 
accompanying reproduction from a photograph of SoME OF THE 
TROPHIES, as displayed at Berbera. ‘ We all,” writes Captain 
Christie, “‘ had capital sport, and got nearly all the specimens 
we wanted. We shot at no cow or calf elephants, and though 
a cow elephant twice nearly caught my friend, Colonel Main- 
waring, of the 24th Regiment, he preferred on both occasions to 
trust to a run for his life through thick bush rather than to 
shoot her, although he had an eight-bore rifle in Lis hand, and 
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SOME OF THE TROPHIES. 


every opportunity of using it if he had wished to kill her.” 
Certainly this shows a most gallant and sportsmanlike spirit 
that one would like to recommend to all, if it were not that the 
notion of the charging she elephant suggests forcibly the ques- 
tion ‘* What one would do oneself?" Mr, Sparrow, of the 7th 
Dragoons, was much interested in ornithology, and, in addition 
to an excellent bag of big game, made a large and varied 
collection of Somali birds, He must have the sympathy of 
everyone for what is really something of a national misfortune, 
is that the whole of this fine collection was lost on its way 
to England. 
( To be continued. ) 


MY FRIEND THE POACHER. 


crabs, I found Michael working in a field near up to the 

Downs. A great bare scalp of the uplands peeped over 
the hedge elms that stood in the field’s fence. It was a nice 
warm day in autumn. The sun had dispelled the thick mists which 
had shrouded all the world in the white frost of the morning. 

‘This would have been a good morning for the Downs, 
Mike, wouldn’t it, in that thick mist?” I said. 

‘Master Rupert,” Michael answered sadly—* now what do 
you take me for?” 

I looked at him in surprise. 

‘You call this a white frost, don’t you now?” he went on, 
by way of explanation. ‘* Well, and did you happen to go out 
yourself at all this morning while the frost was on the ground?” 

I admitted I had been out on the lawn before the house. 

‘Well then, and if you’d looked, where you stepped, after 
you'd set down your feet, what do you think you’d see ?”’ 

‘Why, yes, to be sure, Mike,” I confessed, much ashamed 
of myself. ‘I should see the marks of my footsteps, shouldn’t I poe 

‘““Shouldn’t you, indeed? 1 should say you would ; and not 
only while the frost was on the ground, but after the frost was 
gone, you'd see the marks of your feet on the ground, the same as 
if you’d been walking there with coals on the soles of your feet.” 

‘Would you really, Mike ? ” 

‘“‘Ah, yes, indeed,” he said sadly. ‘ Ah, you’ve a deal to 
learn. It’s a hard life,” he added, as if weighed down by the 
labour of acquiring all the knowledge of his craft. ; 

‘““Why, what’s this?” he asked simply, kicking something 
off a furrow as I stood deep in thoughtful admiration at M ike’s 
wisdom, 


\ BOUT a fortnight after that little business with the 


‘Why, it’s a wire, isn’t it, Mike—a rabbit wire, or a hare 
wire?” 

‘* Why, I do believe it is,” he said, still with immense sim- 
plicity. ‘There must have been some of these poaching fellows 
about, I expect. I wonder how it came here.”’ 

I felt it wise to suppress the question that it was on my lips 
to ask—a suggestion that it might have come out of Mike’s own 
pocket. a 

“Yes,” he said, regarding it still thoughtfully—the fine 
noose skilfully made of two slender strands of copper wire, 
twisted. ‘‘ Yes, 1 should say that wire would take a hare nicely,” 

He turned towards his work, leaving the wire lying, 

‘« Anyone setting it for a hare,” he said presently, a propos of 
nothing particular, ‘‘ would drive that stake well into the ground, 
or else would fasten the wire well round something growing. 
They’re strong things, these Down hares.” 

‘‘Yes?”’ I said, listening with all my ears, and eager for 
more, 

‘«‘ If anyone were to take that wire and set it,” he went on, as 
if stating a case of purely general interest, ‘ [ should say as 
he should not take it up in his hands at all. I should say as he 
should pick it up on the end of a stick—like this might be,” he 
said, handing me a twig that he had just cut down from the hedge. 
-- Then, when he’d picked it up on this and carried it, so, to the 
run where he meant setting it, then I should say he’d take a 
handful of weeds or something in his hands while he was setting 
it, so as not to let the hare know as he’d been handling of it at 
all. That’s how I should say he’d do it,” he concluded. 

Then he resumed his wo.‘ again. 

“You mean to say, Mike, that the hare would smell the 
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wire where a fellow’s fingers had been if he meddled about with 
it too much?” ¢ 

‘““Tf he meddled about with it at all,” Michael answered 
with severity. ‘‘ They're terrible things to smell, those hares. 
Ah,” with a-sigh, ‘it’s a hard life.”’ 

He worked away at the hedge for a minute or two, while I 
regarded the wire thoughtfully. 

‘It’s pretty to see the hares sometimes,” Michael said 
then, ‘the way they come down off the Downs into this field. 
I’ve watched them many atime. All the same way they come. 
You see that little holly tree over there in the far hedge, Master 
Rupert? Well, just there, on the east side of it, there’s a nice 
little gap—a pretty little gap, sure enough, I can see it from 
here—and the hares they come lopping down, and pop 


they goes through that gap. That's how they all comes 
into this field, Master Rupert. 1 shouldn’t wonder if there 


wouldn’t be one or two would come in this very afternoon,” 
he ended. 

I had another point now, besides the noose, to which I 
might give part of my attention, and I regarded first the noose 
and then the gap, while Michael went on silently with his work, 
until a connection between the two seemed to grow up, quite 
spontaneously, in my mind. On reflection I begin to have a 
suspicion that Michael may have implanted it there; but I 
entertained no idea of such a thing at the time. 

“| say, Mike,” I said presently, great imaginings possessing 
my mind, ‘don’t you think | might—suppose I was to—go up 
and set this snare—the way you've told me—in that gap, you 
know.” 

** What!” Michael dropped his bill-hook in his astonish- 
ment. ‘What, you, Master Rupert; a gentleman! Why 
some of them would say that that was poaching, wouldn’t they, 
if you was to happen to catch a hare ?”’ 

‘They might,” I said sullenly. “I don’t care; I don’t 
want to be a gentleman. I’d much sooner catch a hare.” 

** Well,” said Mike, ‘‘in that case, of course——- You'll 
remember what I told you about it—to drive in the stake well, 
and not touch the wire with your fingers; and see, Master 
Rupert,” he said, with that whisper in which he always disclosed 
important communications, ‘‘ remember what I've told you about 
the footmarks. If there should be a bit of white frost lying 
under the hedge still, don’t you go near it, Master Rupert, don’t 
you go near it.” 

So, with that final caution, I made my way across the field, 
holding the wire delicately ovt at the end of the hedge twig. 
Michael the while engrossed himself with his labour as if there 
had been no such thing as a boy, a hare, or a wire noose in the 
universe. And when I had set the noose I came back to 
Michael again and waited, while the sun began to go round 
the corner of the Downs and the yellow-hammers sat about 
on the tops of the hedge trees and allowed me, with much 
complacency, to have shots at them with my catapult. Several 
times I had wanted to go over and have a look at the wire, but 
Michael restrained me. At length he said :— 

“ Well, | think that’s about a good day's work done, for one 
of the hedgers. I'll put up now, and then, on the way home, 


GOLF LINKS.—V. 


T has been said by some in- 
| genious person that the 
principal products of Hoy- . 
lake are potted shrimps, Mr. Ball, | AN ye 
and Mr. Hilton. The first-named §& 
have been famous ever since the 
game of golf has been played by 
the Royal Liverpool Golf Club, 
at Hoylake, and that is manya 
year ago now, for Hoylake was 
the second seaside links, in point 
of time, in England on which the 
Scottish game was played. At 
that time, and for many years 
after—during all of which the 
potted shrimps were a feature of 
most of the meals—the Royal 
Liverpoo] Club had its dwelling 
under the roof of the Royal 
Hotel. It is only within the last 
very few years that the magnifi- i% Dod, 
cent club-house here depicted has 
been built. As adapted for its purposes, as giving an extensive 
view of the links, and for its general spaciousness, it is possibly 
the finest club-house in Great Britain. Yet the club did very 
well, grew and prospered under the Royal Hotel’s roof. When 
housed in the latter home the cl*.b had its last hole under the 
windows of that hotel. Now that old last hole has become the 
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we'll just take a walk round and see what you’ve been doing 
with that bit of wire.” 

My heart was jumping, just like the hare that I expected to 
see fighting against the hold of the wire as we came near the 
gap; but, alas! there was no hare there—only the noose, still as 
I had set it, and my heart sank disappointedly to rest. But 
Michael was saying nothing, and I felt, rather than inferred, 
from his manner that he was silently disapproving. 

“What is it, Mike?” I asked. ‘ Haven’t I done it 
right ?” 

‘““Ah, dear me, dear me,’ 
“¢ Ah, it’s a hard life! ”’ 

““ What is it, Mike?” I asked again. ‘* What have I done 
wrong ?”’ 

“Done wrong!” he said, in cutting irony. ‘* Wrong! 
Nothing wrong indeed! Of course when a hare’s coming to a 
wire that Master Rupert’s set, of course then he’s going to duck 
down his head and carry it along the ground, so as to let it slip 
into the noose—on purpose! Isn’t that it, Master Rupert?” 

“Do you mean I haven't set it the right height from the 
ground ?”’ I asked. 

‘Right height, indeed!” he said with scorn. ‘ How did 
you measure it?” 

‘‘With a span,” I said proudly, for I felt so confident of 
having done right, as I spread my small hand. “TI set it a span 
from the ground. Isn’t that what you told me?” 

“And if you'll set it a span from the ground fora hare, 
Master Rupert, what height, I'll ask you, wovld you be setting 
it for a rabbit ?” 

At this question I hung my head, covered with unspeakable 
confusion. 

“You're quite right,” I said, ‘Mike. Oh, Mike, I’m so 
sorry. Of course, it should be a span from the ground for a 
rabbit, and a span and a fist from the ground for a hare—that’s 
it, isn’t it, Mike? I am so sorry.” 

“Set your fist on the ground,” said he severely, *‘ and 
measure a span from that for a hare. A span’ll do well enough 
fora rabbit. But that’s not to say you should set your fist down 
right where you’re going to set the wire, and so let the hare 
know what’s been done as soon as ever she comes along. It’s 
not to say you should do that. Only it’s good measurement to 
give you an idea, like. That’s all. Well, come along now; we 
may as well take up that wire—it’s no good leaving it now, with 
our footsteps all about to tell exactly who’s been and put it 
there. What to do with it? Oh, yes—well—if it would be 
bothering you to carry it, 1 suppose I may as well put it in 
my pocket.” 

So to Mike’s pocket the thing went, whence, no doubt, 
it had originally come, having accomplished none of the nefarious 
work for which it was intended. And I went home—with a 
great shame at my sensitive little heart, that I had proved 
myself so wickedly ignorant of the grammar of the great craft, 
and had earned the richly-deserved scorn of Michael, whose 
good opinion I rated higher than that of any other soul upon 
the earth. 


’ 


he answered very gloomily. 


(70 be continued. ) 


Hoylake. 


seventeenth ; and the _ present 
eighteenth, with the bunker just 
before the hole into which so 
many would-be champions fatally 
tumbled at the end of their cham- 
pionship rounds in 1897, used, 
before the building of the present 
club-house, to be the first hole. 
A bunker just before the hole 
is bad enough at the first hole; 
but it is far more trying to the 
nerves when it occurs at the last 
hole. It used to be a_ feature 
common to most of our greens 
that the last hole was a fairly 
simple and easy one; now, in 
consequence of changes at Hoy- 
lake and Westward Ho! that, 
in a general way, is no longer 
the case. There is trial for the 


H. H. HILTON. Heylake. nervous finisher before he reaches 


the green of either of these last 
holes. That open championship of 1897 was made notable 
by the victory of Mr. Hilton, third and latest of Hoylake’s most 
noticeable products. He had won this open championship 
before—at Muirfield—and the only other amateur that ever has 
taken this great. prize from the professionals is Mr. Ball, the 
second product. 
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Therefore, unless stern facts are recklessly to be disregarded, 
the inference is inevitable that Hoylake must be a rattling good 
school for goif. If further testimony were needed, it might be 
adduced in abundance, but we think that enough has already 
been said to serve the purpose. The swings of both these 
super-excellent players are worthy of special notice. Mr. Ball’s 
is a thing of perfect beauty, and no player perhaps gives the 
spectator the 
impression of 
having such 
command over 
nis ball, especi- 
ally in a high 
wind. It is at 
the finish of his 
stroke that the 
illustration de- 
picts it—to 
catch the light- 
ning speed of 
the clubcoming 
down _on_ the 
ball would be 
beyond the 
power of the 
most instan- 
taneous photo- 
graphic plate. 
The finish of 
Mr. Hilton’s 
stroke is pecu- 
W. Dd, JOHNNIE BALL, JUN.  Hovlate.  \iarly to be ob- 

served and 
studied by the zealous golfer. It exhibits the perfection of 
that bringing the club through, far and straight, after the 
ball is struck, that is essential to correct driving, and is among 
the great secrets that are at the root of Mr. Hilton’s unvarying 
accuracy. 

The course itself does not present very many points for the 
artist, though some of the sand-hills into which it has penetrated 
in its later alteration do not yield much in altitude to the 
Sandwich “ Maiden” or the Himalayas at Prestwick. But the 
general character of the course is flat, with hazards rather 
more at either side than presenting any formidable barriers 
to be carried. Straight driv- 
ing is very, essential. In 
the old days some of the 
holes had for their hazards 
the post and rails of a dis- 
used race-course, but these 
have long gone the way of 
the caddies’ fires. In fact, 
the hazards at Hoylake have 
never been of the magnificent 
kind, and it is only lately 
that these high sand-hills have 
been taken on the western 
side. 

In the olden days Hoy- 
lake used to be a_ puzzling 
place to reach, when it was 
necessary to cross the river 
in a ferry-boat, then take 
tram, and finally train. Now 
they have undermined the 
Mersey with a tunnel, and 
you get into a carriage in 
Liverpool and are put out 
of it on the Hoylake golf 
course, having passed two 
excellent courses — Wallasey 
and Leasowe (to say nothing 
of New Brighton, just a little 
off the direct line)—on the 
way. For the rest, Hoylake, 
thus put into quick and imme- 
diate connection with Liver- 
pool, is an excellent half-way 
house between Scotland and London. Many Scotsmen, in the 
days when golf courses were fewer, used to find that their busi- 
ness in the South, though they were. ostensibly engaged with 
London men, imperatively demanded that they should stay a 
night at Liverpool, and this although Hoylake was then so 
hard of access. 

At the present day, in spite of the rise of legions of 
golf clubs unheard of at the time that Hoylake began to 
flourish as a golfing centre, the meetings of the Royal Liverpool 
Club are, perhaps, the most numerously attended of any in 
England—it is hardly too much to say in Great Britain—although 
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the visitor knows that he will find Mr. Ball and Mr. Hilton to 
play against. 

There was a time in the history of this fine links when its 
putting greens were a proverb in the golfing world; to say of 
greens that they were as good as Hoylake greens was a com- 
pliment that was acceptable to any green-keeper. That time 
has gone, and ‘‘Old Tom” would feel himself by no means 
flattered now to be told that the St. Andrews greens are as 
good as those of Hoylake. 

For a while the Hoylake greens went very bad—there 
was no possibility of deceiving oneself on their condition. 
They are very much better again now—so very much better 
that it does not seem extravagant to hope that they may 
one day again become the standard of excellence in putting 
greens all the world over. In the meantime St. Andrews greens 
have improved vastly, so that they are now more likely to set a 
standard than conform to one. 

What a number of years Jack Morris has been at Hoylake, 
watching golf grow and making clubs! He plays a good game 
still, but he has let the younger ones go past him—Mr. Ball 
and Mr. Hilton of the amateurs, and George Pulford the pro- 
fessional. These three are the best that Hoylake has produced, 
though she has trained many good ones, such as Mr. Dick, 
Mr. Hutchings, Mr. Graham, and so on, and it is wonderful how 
individual in his style each of them is. None seems to have 
borrowed anything, very obviously, from the other, and yet they 
must be indebted to each other more than they show, and very 
likely more than they know. 

The best thing Hoylake—that is to say the Royal Liverpool 
Golf Club—has done for golf for many years was to invent the 
amateur championship. Men had essayed something of the 
kind before, but had never succeeded in forcing it into recognition 
and getting it established as an annual fixture, such as the Royal 
Liverpool Club made it. In earlier days—about 1860, for 
instance—it is impossible to say what the club did not do for 
golf. It kept golf going when there was very little go about it in 
England. Blackheath, Manchester, and Westward Ho! were the 
only older clubs, and the London Scottish, playing on Wimble- 
don Common, was no more than a contemporary. The Calcutta 
Club is older, and so too that at Pau, but this is going over 
sea. With its beautiful turf and its natural bunkers, the only 
wonder is that Hoylake did not bring out the golf that must 
have been latent in many a Scotchman in Liverpool a deal 
sooner, but probably it was the Mersey, and the ferry- 





THE CLUB-HOUSE FROM THE GREEN. 


boat, and the tramcar that made, altogether, an impracticable 
obstacle. ; 

It may be added that Hoylake, since its links were 
established, has become a kind of missionary centre of the 
game. The watering-places of North Wales are a favourite 
resort of the Liverpool folks, and there can be little doubt 
that the summer migrants from the banks of the Mersey, 
constantly talking golf and thinking golf, have been instru- 
mental, directly or indirectly, in promoting some of the flourishing 
golf clubs of the North Welsh Coast. 

Horace HuTCHINsoN. 
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AMPORT HALL is 
familiar to those inter- 
ested in a curious and 


picturesque garden. It is the 
famous residence of Sir Charles 
Isham, who, for upwards of 
seventy years, has made Lam- 
port his home, modelling there 
the unique and strange rockeries 
and other features that interest 
the visitors welcomed during 
the year. The residence is in 
Northamptonshire, lying  be- 
tween the county town and 
Market Harborough. 

A ramble through the gar- 
dens with Sir Charles is plea- 
surab'e and instructive. We 
may revel in the climber-clad 
walls, wreathed with many 
luxuriant shoots and brilliant 
flowers, the glorious yew trees, 
and a rockery, upon which 
curious shrubs from other 
lands display their distinctive 
characters. 

The rockery is a centre 
of interest. It presents fea- 
tures that will never fade from 








memory. We have seen THE PARK GATES. 

nothing more strange, and in - . ine 

a way fascinating, than this miniature rock garden, clothed form of a semi-circle somewhat, and the highest point is 24ft., 
with fair flowers that perfume the small caves, and send whilst the length is goft., and the breadth 47it. _ rhis quaint 
their roots into the crevices. It is almost hidden from view, garden, commenced in 1847, is the work of Sir Charles, who 
and the visitor is unaware that such a feature is so close to throughout his long and happy life at Lamport has fashioned 
the house, on one side touching the conservatory. It takes the these grounds into their present varied and unique form. It 


will be interesting to know Sir 
Charles’ description of it, which 
is, “*An assemblage of small 
caves, crevices, excavations, 
and inequalities, carpeted and 
encrusted with a _ vegetation 
suited to the purpose.” 

There are no bold effects 
in planting. The rock garden, 
as the dimensions given will 
show, is in miniature, so to 
say, mountain scenery on a 
reduced scale, planted and con- 
structed by its owner. Curiosi- 
ties attract at every turn, 
until, in truth, we become 
bewildered with the various 
artless devices—dwarf trees, 
hidden holes in the stone for 
the roots of alpines, and de- 
lightful little fairy miners, 
happy in their caves and 
crevices. The labour and 
thought expended upon this 
structure have been enormous. 
Here one sees a flower colour- 
ing some flat stone, and won- 
ders how such beauty is sus- 
tained. But with the chisel 
a hole has been made through 
the stone, sometimes over a 


foot in thickness, to enable 
LAMPORT HALL the roots to reach the soil. 
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Luxuriant growths and streams of colour, that in many gardens 
dye rocky ledges with sumptuous hue, are not so desired as 
stunted unusual growths. The Lamport rockery is crammed 
with curiosities—a medley of strange features which delight 
those who care for unique work. Amongst the many interesting 
plants is the Utah Agave (A. Utahensis), which is well seen on 
a rocky spot, and in another position the picturesque variegated 
bramble sprawls over the caves, subduing, when autumn tints 
its leaves with colour, the silvery tone of Sempervivum arachnoi- 
deum, as vigorous and plentiful as if in its native habitats. 
When spring flowers open out to warmer suns and sunnier 
skies, the glorious masses of aubrietias are sheets of colour, 
revealing that in the massing of plants there is rich effect. 

We have alluded previously to the caves and recesses in 
which fairy miners work. This is, of course, a distinctive 
feature of the rockery. There are the glittering and effective 
crystal caves, constructed largely of quartz, but perhaps the 
muniature figures will engage the attention of the visitor even 
more closely than the caves. These miniature figures are in 
strange association with dwarf fir and other trees that abound 
in this garden of curiosities. The figures are only a few inches in 
height, and by looking closely at the illustrations they will be 
seen in various attitudes. In one section they are on strike, 
hands in pockets, with a general aspect of disdain and righteous 
indignation, An individual rests against a board, upon which 
is set forth the fairies’ demands: ‘ Eight. hours sleep, eight 
hours play, eight hours work, and eight hours’ pay.” The way 
in wh.ch the figures are placed is very natural, and every one is 
in miniature except a terra-cotta model of a girl sitting on a 
rock, book in hand, and watering-can by her side. This remark- 
able life-like figure was exhibited many years ago at the Brussels 
Exhibition, and has a weird and strange effect in its present 
position, from its thoroughly natural aspect. 

The pigmy trees torm another feature of this rockery. 
Dwart conifers have been gathered together here at no small 
expense, and not a few of them are almost 100 years of age 

dwarf stunted specimens that remind one of the Japanese 
curiosities which, in that land of flowers, are a feature of the 
garden scenery. Sir Charles Isham has spared no effort to 
acquire representative examples of this form of tree growth, and 
sometimes an aged conifer supports an ivy permitted to hug 
the pigmy shrub in its close embrace. Spruce firs, retino- 
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A DIMINUTIVE FIP ON THE ROCKER). 


sporas, and cypress are in this strange family, more conspicuous, 
perhaps, than all others being an aged diminutive fir, with roots 
displayed to view so far as is possible without destroying or 
endangering its existence. 

We must, however, pass away from the rockery, though 
tempted to remain longer, to seek out further curious features, 
and note the splendid trees of the variety of yew known as Taxus 
baccata fastigiata, which form an avenue, pruned into quaint 
shape by Sir Charles. ~The box trees must not be forgotten. 
These healthy specimens, which flourish amazingly at Lamport, 
reach a height, in some instances, of more than 2oft. These 
leafy bowers were not planted by the present owner, but 
by Sir Edmund Isham, who lived at Lamport about 149 





THE ROCKERY. 
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years ago. The branches have fallen over and rooted into 
the ground, and everywhere the box is in splendid vigour, 
showing that in suitable soil and climate this evergreen is happy 
indeed. It is not unusual to find the stems 6in. in diameter. 
The flower garden presents its interesting features too, but 
the garden walls will delight all who treasure plants untrammelled 
in growth, and permitted to reveal their natural beauty. One is 
compelled to make a comparison between these climber-clad walls 
and the yew walk and rockery, where man’s handiwork is seen 
in the diverse forms growth is made to assume. The garden 
walls at Lamport are for the most part of rough stone, and 
made beautiful by the touch of time. Here a splendid wistaria 
clothes the walls for many yards, and in late spring a thousand 
lilac clusters adorn the still leafless branches. There the ivy 
displays in its many varieties a wealth of leaf colouring, whilst 





A REMARKABLE CONSTRUCTION. 


vines of fine colours and the poison oak add their attractions to 
the place. The Hall itself contains many treasures, which we 
must perforce pass over, as our article concerns chiefly the quaint 
and interesting gardens. One of our illustrations represents the 
park gates, 200 years old, with Sir Charles standing on the 
steps, and looking across the lush meadows. These gates are 
pleasing, too, the leafy trees and meadow-lands beyond com- 
posing a restful picture. 

Hardy flowers blossom gaily in the borders, and in the 
domestic portions of the garden, the fruit houses and quarters, 
the same skill is shown as in the rock garden and other interest- 
ing features of the grounds. May Sir Charles and Lady Isham 
long be spared to welcome visitors to Lamport and maintain 
the quaint rock garden and yew trees of which we have written 
in this, we hope, interesting article. 











"R. I. ZANGWILL’S ‘ Dreamers of the Ghetto” (ITeinemann) is a book 

L which may be praised and recommended to the intelligent and appre 
ciative reader without hesitation ; but it is none the less exceedingly 

cifficult to cla: ify, since, so far as I am aware, nothing of precisely similar 
character has been attempted before. Indeed, this ‘‘ chronicle of dreamers who 
have arisen in the Ghetto from its establishment in the sixteenth century to its 


slow breaking up in our own day ” is as strange and fascinating as it is striking, 


and, apart from the interest with which the reader follows ‘the artistic typifica- 
tion of many souls through which the great Ghetto dream has passed,” the 
author’s power of description is remarkable alike for concentration and vivid 
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hut strong colouring. Space will not permit a complete review or analysis of 
the book. But at least one may indicate a few points. 

The first study, ‘* A Child of the Ghetto,” opens with a glowing picture in a 
sentence. ‘The first thing the child remembered was looking down from a 
window and seeing, ever so far below, green water flowing, and on it gondolas 
plying, and fishing boats with coloured sails, the men in them looking as small 
as children.” In this there is not a word of exaggeration, but simply Venice in 
a few words. Almost immediately afterwards comes a new picture of the 
Ghetto—‘‘ What a fascination in the tall, many-windowed houses, with their 
peeling plastered fronts and patches of bald red brick, their green and brown 
shutters, their rusty balconies, their splashes of many-coloured washing !” Note 
how no word is wasted, and what wealth of precise meaning is conveyed by 
each. It is wonderful; it is the work of an artist. In Jewry the child dreamed 
away his boyhood, and the prayers of the Synagogue ‘‘ lived in his mind as music 
and, sorrowful or joyous, they often sang themselves in his brain in after years.” 
And gradually ‘‘ his vision turned back towards ancient Palestine and forward 
towards some vague restoration.” Even the slab on the wall, forbidding the 
return to the Ghetto of Jews converted to Christianity, and a statue of a 
beautiful girl reminded him of the existence of a world outside the Ghetto, 
Then, on the day of the Great White Fast, when the male worshippers were clad 
in their grave clothes, and ‘* the extreme zea'ots remained standing all day long, 
swaying to and fro and beating their breasts at the con‘essions of sjn,” the boy, 
exhausted with fasting, wandered out into living Venice, and saw the Piazza and 
St. Mark’s, ‘‘a glorious building, like his dream of the Temple of Zion,” and, 
when at last he found his way back to the Ghetto, he was no longer its child. 

In the next study we encounter Manasseh, a sternly religious Hebrew, and 
Rachel, his wife, performing the ceremonies of the Feast of Dedication, while 
the woman’s heart is torn with anxiety for her absent son Joseph. On the 
following morning enter Joseph crying ‘* G/oréa tn alitssimis Deo, and peace on 
earth to all men of good will.” Ile has been to St. Peter’s, and Christianity has 
overcome him with a rush. Ie is disowned by kith and kin; he is received by 
Holy Church ; but to the Ghetto he must not re:urn on pain of whip and cord. 
Resisting his passion fora noble maiden, whose love for him is great. he preaches 
during his novitiate a trial ‘‘ Sermon to the Jews”; and later, a Bull is issued 
ordering the Jews to listen to the sermons of Fra Giuseppe, otherwise Joseph ; 
but the plague comes, and the Ghetto is c’osed, and Joseph is torn with anxiety 
for Miriam, formerly his affianced of the Ghetto. Later the forced sermon comes 
into operation, but Joseph, since the Pope respects his brethren’s hatred of him, 
is forbidden to preach, though he sees his father whipped into church, and his 
mother’s slumbers during sermon-time disturbed with an iron rod. All the 
while the coerced Jews have stuffed their ears with wool. Then come Carnival 
time and promiscuous Jew-baiting, including a Jew race down the Corso, with 
the Castle of St. Angelo for goal. Joseph, disguised, wins and reveals himself. 
Ile is condemned to be burned in the Forum. Awful are the scenes that follow; 
a riot, the execution, the joyous celebration in Jewry of the death of the 
renegade. ‘*Manasseh gravely handed fruits and wine to his guests, but the 
old mother danced frenziedly, a set smile on her wrinkled face, her whole frame 
shaken from moment to moment by peals of horrible laughter.” With this 
terrible and truthful passage I lay the book aside, adding only that in the 
remaining parts of it there is infinite variety, and a thoughtfulness that is, at the 
very least, akin to genius. 

It may be that pleasant association with CouNTRY LIFE has incapacitated 
me for the true enjoyment of the political novel. Certainly, after reading ‘‘ The 
Fight for the Crown,” by Mr. W. E. Norris (Seeley), I am disposed to cry 
‘*no politics,” to feel that to talk politics at large to an audience of mixed 
opinions is to be lacking in that consideration which is the true proof of good 
manners. That, of course, is my misfortune. .The truth is that the kook is a 
very clever and polished story of the superficial workings of contemporary 
politics. Wilfrid Elles, nephew and probable heir of a rich Radical, is an 
attaché at ‘‘the Castle ” at the time of the Phoenix Park murders. His political 
creed is then indefinite. He grows attached to a young Irish girl, rejoicing in 
the name of Power, whose fatner is being ruined by the Land League; but he 
enters Parliament as a Home Ruler, partly because his uncle, now dead, had 
threatened to disinherit him if he did not follow the avuncular politics, and 
partly because he becomes the slave of Lady Virginia, a great lady of Radical 
proclivities, who has a salon. In real life I believe in the salon of the great 
lady, but not in her influence ; though there are many great ladies who think 
that they have influence. In time Wilfrid Elles ceases to be a Home Ruler, 
is more or less dropped by Lady Virginia, and marries her sister, Lady Laura. 
That is the story, baldly told. Frankly I don’t like the subject. It belongs to 
debating societies and dull institutions of that kind; but the conversations are 
inimitable and Lady Virginia is distinctly piquante. 

“¢ Billy Binks Hero ” (Chambers) sounds like a boy’s book, but it is by Guy 
Boothby, and makes manly reading. The title story is concerned with the heroic 
ride of an odd boy to summon assis‘ance for his patrons and preservers, attacked 
by a gang of Bushrangers. ‘* The Bully of Haiphong” has. for scene a French 
colony in the East, admirably depicted. Henri Duchesne gees out to Tonkin to 
search for the heir to a property which, if there be no such heir, will be his. 
He quarrels with, fights a duel with, wounds seriously and nurses, Desrolles, the 
duelling bully of Haiphong.  Desrolles is really the long lo t heir, but he 
nobly conceals his identity, gets up a cock and bull story relating the death 
of the alleged heir, and sends Duchesne home happy. There are also other 
stories, all well told. 

The friends of my youth, when I revelled in the *« sharp crack of the rifle,” 
and wild stories of trappers and pirates and sudden death (which by the way 
have become subjects of elegant literature lately), used to promise me in badinage 
that, when I became good, they would reward me with a present of ‘* Bil 
Bludgeon, or the Blood-stained Blunderbuss.” If the condition had been 
fulfilled the promise must have gone unperformed, for ‘ B. B., or the B. B.” 
never was written. But now that I am grown sedate there has come to me 
‘© Cross Trails ” (Methuen), by Victor Waite. It isa gift from the gods, the 
long delayed reward of some virtuous action of boyhood which has passed from 
memory. Everything comes with time to him who can afford to wait, and 
‘*Cross Trails ” simply bristles with murder and violence. The pace at which 
Mr. Waite kills: off his dramatis persone takes one’s breath away. The first 
fifty pages see two of the principal characters murdered, ar indefinite number of 
Gauchos killed by one Englishman in a rough and tumtle fight, a good deal of 
robbery, and some debauchery. All this is in South America, and before we 
leave that abode of bliss we have the beginnings of the story of a’treasure-ship, 
several more murders of Gauchos by Gauchos (who don’t count), a horrid 
description of torture on the Pampas, two love affairs, and many hair-breadth 
escapes. As I read it occurred to me that Nemesis must be in store for this 
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lavish prodigality in killing off the creatures of the imagination. The hero, who 
is every kind of scoundrel, and a coward into the bargain, but ‘handy with the 
shooting-iron,” departs to Australia, having made the Pampas too hot to hold 
him. There we have two more love affairs, much debauchery, some adventures, 
and more of the treasure-ship. The hero, who is really a villain, deems himself 
dogged by Diaz the Gaucho, and is right in his belief. But he also is haunted 
by remorse, which he tries to drown in the usual way, for having killed his friend 
Spilford on the Pampas. In comes Nemesis. I knew Mr. Waite must come to 
the end of his creative powers some day, and would have to resurrect somebody. 
He resurrects Spilford. One regrets that he does not bring back to life also 
burly young Langham, who threw the Gauchos about like nine-pins and fell with 
a dozen knives in his broad back. For Langham was a pleasant English lad, 
but Spilford was a very rough diamond. — Still Spilford comes out pretty well in 
the end. He explains to his married sister, whom the hero had tried to make 
unfaithful to the husband who had befriended him, that the hero was quite right 
to try to kill him, and he would forgive the hero. But that gentleman is past 
forgiveness when discovered. He has found the galleon, empty. The 
pursuing Gaucho has fired the swamp in which the galleon lay and has been 
consumed in the flames himself. Spilford finds his friend dead ; dead also the 
half-bred Maori whom he had seduced, who had in her turn betrayed him to the 
Gaucho ; and by their side a new-born baby, which he adopts for his own. Alas ! 
this book has come to me thirty years too late. It would be a capital present 
for a dreamy and intellectual boy with an excessive devotion to serious literature. 

Different, very different, is ‘* His. Grace o’ the Gunne,” by J. Hooper 
(Black). | Here we have a picture of the classic age of theft. The early pages 
would be more intelligible with the aid of a glossary, for the thieves’ slang is a 
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trifle difficult. ‘* Do not squeek upon thy kin, bung nyppers and the like. — If 
thou dost trine the cheat die like a man, in silence,” ‘* autem divers,” ‘* shove 
the tumbler,” ‘* bing awast,” ‘¢cank,” ‘‘ bene squall ”-—these be strange words. 
But the story is a good one. His Grace o’ the Gunne was an accomplished young 
thief selected by a wicked peer to be the nominal tutor, but really the slow murderer, 
of a crippled boy who stood between the peer and fortune. — Lurlin Kirke (alias 
His Grace o’ the Gunne) grew fond of the boy and repented him of the evil 
project. Hence came first a duel with the -peer, who was killed, but not before 
laying as he died accusations of poisoning against Lurlin. How Lurlin fled, how 
his old associates followed him with relentless vengeance, how some of his new 
friends were accused of witchcraft, how Lurlin substituted himself for the gentle 
maiden condemned of witchcraft and was almost burned at the stake—these 
things are the burden of the book. The story is distinctly interesting ; the 
characters are vivid and, of their time, human. 

One word and no more of two books of importance which are none the less 
full of entertainment. They are ‘‘Oldand New London,” by Walter Thornbury 
and Edward Walford, and ‘‘ Greater London,” by Edward Walford, both 
published by Cassell and Co. The books are, of course, new editions only, but 
they have been revised, and are well produced. Moreover they have many 
useful illustrations. It cannot be too distinctly impressed on the public mind 
that the old London, not merely the London of Chaucer’s days but the London of 
Dickens and of Thackeray, is passing away and has for the most part gone. 
These excellent topographical works, full of historical gossip and of pleasant 
description, are absolutely necessary to a true understanding of Dickens. They 
grow more and more valuable every day, and the publishers have done a public 
service by producing a new edition. 


‘IN BURNHAM BEECHES. 
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VERY county in these sea-kissed isles reveals som: 
individual charm—perhaps its thatched flower-covered 
cottages, its rolling sunny downs, or its broad heather- 

tipped commons. Buckinghamshire is gladdened with many 
phases of homely English scenery, and the glorious beeches of 
Burnham are placed upon its leafy upland, rising abruptly from 
the Thames at Taplow and Maidenhead, and the beautiful valley 
surrounding the village of Beaconsfield, in whose churchyard, 
under the walnut of which he wrote, rests Waller the poet. 

The writer has spent many happy hours in the picturesque 
old wood which we know as Burnham Beeches, an expanse of 
374 acres, acquired fortunately fifteen years ago by the Corpora- 


tion of London for the sum of £6,000. On the 3rd October in 
that year its sylvan glades and wild scenery were revealed and 
dedicated to the public, who should for all time remember with 
heartfelt thanks the efforts of those interested in purchasing this 
beautiful retreat. The late Duke of. Buckingham, the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, formally opened the property, and we 
should not express regret if portions of the original wood, 
sandwiched, so to say, in the public area, were purchased too before 
being disturbed by hungry builders. We earnestly hope some 
effort will be undertaken to acquire the remaining wooded acres, 
but there must be no delay. The usual “ boards” disfigure the 
land, and Burnham Beeches are in danger of partial obliteration, 
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The illustrations accompanying 
our remarks reveal the splen- 
did trees and fairy retreats in 
these sylvan wilds, where 
feathery pink-flowered larch, 
silvery birch, and sombre 
plumy fir make the land joyous 
with their varying beauty and 
the song of birds. 

Burnham Beeches, before 
the Great Western Railway 
on its way to the Western 
Counties skirted the silvery 
Thames, was an unknown lanJ 
save to revellers in the beauty 
of tree growth and in a posi- 
tion to enjoy it. Gray, who 
rests in Stoke Poges Church- 
yard, about four miles distant, 
mentions in one of his letters 
to Walpole that Burnham 
Beeches is as “a forest all my 
own, at least as good as so, for 
I spy no human thing in it 
but myself.” Mendelssohn 
found so'ace in the grateful 
shade of spreading branches, 
through which a summer sun 
glints the grassy paths. May 
we not suppose many soothing 
melodies redolent of leafy ways 
and limpid waters were inspired 
by this noble wood? Sheri Jan 
enjoyed to dwell by the breezy 
Burnham Common, and _ in 
Moore's life of the great 
dramatist is given a series of 
letters written by him from East Burnham Cottage. The 
Beeches have not suffered from the tricks of man. For genera- 
tions they have remained in almost their pristine condition, 
and an old inhabitant who lived some years ago, declared that 
for half a century he had never known a tree on the common or 
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in the forest cut down. Windsor Forest is less grand than this, 
and neither Robin Hood nor his merry men in Sherwood gathered 
under nobler trees or those so untouched by axe or knife. The 
Burnham trees are for the most part pollards, and the pollarding 
it is supposed was carried out in the time of Cromwell, the 
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Parliamentary army having encamped in this neighbourhood 
during the Civil War, and made gunstocks from the loppings. 
We believe, too, the commoners had permission of the lord of 
the manor to cut so much firewood every year, and this was 
the method adopted. Whether that was the case or no, many 
years have elapsed since these mighty trees were touched, gaunt 
arms stretching from noble trunks, twisted, gnarled, and knotted 
with age. These giants of the woodland have tremendous 
girth, varying from toft. to 2oft. As our illustrations depict, 
they stand out boldly against surrounding trees of lesser growth. 
Many of them have received distinctive names. There is the 
Maiden’s Beech (one of the only two trees not pollarded), and 
nearly opposite the Druids’ Oak is an oak tree springing from 
the bosom of a beech; but it would be at the risk of wearying 
our readers to catalogue the trees by their fanciful names. We 
must not forget the classic Gray’s Beech, under whose sheltering 
branches the poet both rested and wrote. 

Wherever we walk through the glorious wooded paths, 
disturbed by the knotted roots of many an ancient monarch, fresh 
scenes awaken us to the glories of Burnham Beeches. One may 
follow Sir Henry’s drive or the Lord Mayor’s walk, or plunge 
into the river recesses of the woodland to enjoy the peaceful 
scene, disturbed only by artist or photographer. Many famous 
pictures have had their origin here, and the little wooden huts, 
chiefly by the side of the swilly or fish ponds, are used by those 
who have spent their lives limning the charming beauties of the 
neighbourhood or the forest recesses. 

A delightful approach to the wood is from that part of Farn- 
ham Royal called Farnham Common, passing a quaint cluster 
of white-washed cottages known as Egypt. The writer has 
travelled into many English counties, but has never enjoyed a 
more restful and picturesque scene than these old-world cottages, 
fringed bv the grass walks of the wild woodland. Over the 
glistening pond-sides in the Beeches the silver birch hangs its 
graceful branches, reflected in the clear surface—a picture the 
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C. Hussey. A KNOTTY SUBJECT. 
artist delights to paint. We are pleased also to reproduce 
such a scene, over which at this season is thrown a veil of 
tender green. 

The awakening of spring in the Beeches of Burnham has 
once again revealed itself in bursting bud and fragrance from 
flower and the new-born leaf. We rejoice in this glorious 
manifestation of life. The trees are beautiful at all seasons, in 
their weird grotesque forms—bold and bare through winter, and 
the glorious browns and crimsons of the dying autumn, but 
never so fresh, fair, and gladsome as when the early days of May 
have touched the leafless branches with tender colour. One 
may emerge from the sun-scored paths and catch the warm 
winds that blow across the glorious commons, and stroll through 
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the quaint villages in the neighbourhood. Burnham Beeches 
should not be the only Mecca for the tourist. The beautiful 
gardens of Dropmore and Cliveden are not far distant, 
Beaconsfield is within easy walk, and one may go also to Stoke 
Poges, Fulmer, and other interesting spots—interesting for their 
natural beauty or classic associations. Between larnham Royal, 
by the Beeches, and Beaconsfield is the beautiful residence (Hall 
Barn) of Sir Edward Lawson, Bart.; but a long list might be com- 
piled of fine gardens and mansions in this healthy bracing land. 
The parish of Farnham Royal, to the east of the Beeches, 
was in former days a Royal—-hence the name—demesne, and 
given to the Barons Furnival with this reserve, that they 
presented the right-hand glove of the King at the coron ition. 

The Scotch fir, in noble groups, stands darkly against the 
wide expanse of sky, or forms rigid lines approached by scrubby 
moorland. The little gardens are gay with flowers, and 
blackthorn whitens the hedgerow as we drive homeward, 
with the massive walls of the castle at Windsor rising from the 
lower ground of the Royal Borough. 

It will interest readers to know that Burnham Beeches are 
part of the remains of Chiltern Forest, and within the steward- 
ship of the Chiltern Hundreds, 


ON THE GREEN. 
Rk. J. E. LAIDLAY, the ex-champion, has been very kind to us in 
V justifying and confirming us in all the pleasint things we said about 
him last week, by winning in an extraordinary score the medal of the 
North Berwick New Club. It is true that his score, of 81, is one above the 
recore of the green, which has been set at 80 by both Herd and Braid, but 81 
ig zreat golf, and shows that Mr. Laidlay is quite his best self again. 

Mr. Ball hurt his arm at Westward Ho! and was not able to play for the 
Kashmir Cup, which Mr, Hilton won with such a remarkable score—75—for his 
second round. We must all hope for Mr. Ball’s full recovery before May 24th, 
when amateur champions in prospect meet at Hoylake. 

The greatest event of all in the recent annals of golf is the decision of the 
great foursome, Kirkaldy and Herd v. Simpson and Sayers. The latter issued a 
bold challenge—to all the world. Yet no sooner was it accepted than the 
popular verdict picked out the ultimate winners as favourites ; and really, when 
Simpson and Sayers came away from Aberdeen three holes to the bad, their 
chances did not look at all rosy. Three holes up, in the opinion of the critics, 
was the least that they could very well do with if they were to make a close 
fight of the final thirty-six holes on the home green of Kirkaldy and Herd. Of 
course, Herd is’at Huddersfield, but he knows the St. Andrews course as well 
as the inside of his own pocket, far better than either Sayers or Simpson can 
know it. - The latter was at home at Aberdeen, but Sayers was a stranger ; the 
match was not quite on level terms. _ Yet, to our thinking, the better pair won 
on their merits. Their balance of advantage was heavy. They ran away with 
the match—walked away, at aJl events—never let the others get a hold on them. 
They were eight up at the end of the first round of St. Andrews, and gained the 
long match by twelve up, with eleven to play—too big a balance to make the 
match interesting. But they will all live to fight another day. 
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Kirkaldy and Herd went into mutual opposition for a while at Aberfeldy, 
where they played an exhibition single. Herd was in great form in the morn- 
ing, and made a record for the green, 34, for it is a nine-hole course. Kirkaldy 
was a trifle wild in driving, and, on the eighteen holes played before luncheon, 
stood six down. But he is nothing if not plucky. Herd lost his confidence on the 
green in the afternoon, and Kirkaldy took full advantage of his chances. In the 
last round he equalled Herd’s record score of 34 in the morning, and actually 
won the long match by two up and one to play, Herd taking the bye. 

Taylor, at Wimbledon, has been trying some new kind of composition golf 
ball. We are not a little tired of these many inventions of the golfing patentee, 
but this last new departure seems to be not without its qualities. Possibly it has 
its defects too, but the patentees are going to work with a certain mystery which 
looks as if they meant better business ‘han those who indulge in clamour. —There- 
fore we mean to keep our eves open to see what comes of it. But new golf balls are 


no end of a trouble. , Who does not remember the endless disputes of the old days, 
when one man in a foursome wanted to play with a ‘ gutty,” and the other 
wou'd touch nothing but ‘* putty.” We badly want uniformity in golf balls as 


well as in golf rules. 
iain i ae tain ian 
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7 SIaRELE topics or questions are to the fore for the moment in the world of 
letters. They are in effect these. Firstly, what do you think of the 
chances of Mr, Murray’s ** Byron”? next, how do you like Mr. Bernard 

Shaw’s preface to his ** Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant ” ? and lastly, how are 

you satisfied with the manser in which Mrs, Ritchie is doing her work in 

relation to the biographical edition of Thackeray’s works, in which ‘* Vanity 
lair” takes the first place ? To these I would add a fourth. Have you seen and 
read that wonderfully amusing Look, ‘*The Londoners,” by Robert Hichens? Of 
this last I have written a detailed review to appear in a week or so; but there 

can be ne harm in anticipating that by saying in all sincerity that, for many a 

long year I have not laughed with such unrestrained enjoyment as over ‘* The 

Londoners * and with Mr. Hichens. Now it takes a good deal in the way of 

humour to makea professional reviewer laugh. 

Mr. Merray’s ** Byron,” though it will be in many volumes, will un- 
doubtedly have a great vogue ; already, I believe, the whole of the large paper 
edition has been taken up. Whether Mr. Murray’s ** Byron ” will or will not 
kill Mr. Heinemann’s edition, edited by Mr, W. E. Henley, is another matter. 
Probably it will. I yield to none in admiration for Mr. Henley’s acuteness as a 
criic, or in astonishment at the infinite detail of his knowledge ; but something 
more is wanted in an editor of Byron, if editor there must be at all. For 
my own part, I must confe.s that I can pass my days happily enough with 
volumes, having neither note nor comment to add to their weight, which go into 
the pocket easily and are familiar friends. But if a new edition was necessary, 
the house of Murray was clearly the source from which it was right and proper 
for it to emanate, for there is no question of the length, the closcness, and, 
almost one may write the affection, of the association between that house and 
i 
command of documents were quite right to refuse access to them to others. 
Byron is Mr. Murray’s manor ;_ and it is clear that the Albemarle Street edition 


s most brilliant client. Knowing Mr. Murray’s purpose, those who had_ the 


contains abundance of interesting matter, 

Has a generation arisen which has forgotten its Byron, while it is lulled to 
sleep-—‘‘lulled” is the kindest word—by the murmuring of little per‘umed streams 
innumerable of languorous verse? If so, it is only because the minor poets have 
wearied the world of the very name of poetry. Mankind needs but to be 
reminded of the existence of him who is not merely major but maximus. 
Candidly T expect to see a Byronical sensation. The passion and the sadness 
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and the marvellous melody of ‘Childe Harold,” the fierce satire of ‘* English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” the terrible and mordant irony of the ‘* Vision 
of Judzment” will once again be the talk of the world. How enviable is the 
lot of those to whom they will come as a new delight. Never pity or despise 
man or woman who does not know a masterpiece. He or she has a balance 
lying at the Bank of Enjoyment, while yours is spent. 

lor Mrs. Ritchie, there are those who hold that her work is thin and 
unsubstantial. The Saturday Neview sugzests that her straw was inadequate 
for the making of the bricks, and talks of ‘a gossipy magazine article by 
Mrs. Ritchie.” For my part I cannot see why we had reason to expect more 
than gossip, or that it is any the worse for being retailed gracefully and easily. 
Le. us be thankful for the gifts the gods have given to us; let us be even more 
thankful that they have not given us more. 

From the Saturday Neview again I learn that Mr. Bernard Shaw has 
earned £800 by ‘* Arms and the Man,” and £2,000 from ‘* The Devil’s 
Disciple.” Paragraphs of this kind serve to explain the unholy interest which 
the Income Tax authorities are said to be taking in that which once was Grub 
Street, but is now supposed to be a paradise of butterflies. From this I turn to 
Mr. Shaw’s preface to ‘‘ Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant,” to see from his own 
confession what manner of man he is. In his journalistic writing he has worn 
the guise of what may be called an acrobatic critic. As King Charles’s head 
was to Mr. Dick, so is Shakespeare to Mr. Shaw; but beyond that (which is a 
tiresome fault), he strives to amuse by mental attitudinisation. The whole of 
his alleged criticism is a mere pose; but it is entertaining. But in his preface 
he reveals himself with a frankness appoaching to effrontery : ‘*I was a Socialist, 
detesting our anarchical scramble for money.” This trifle of £2,800 came, let 
us hope, without scrambling. ‘*I had no taste for what is called popular art, 
no respect for popular morality, no belief in popular religion, no admiration for 
popular heroics. . . . I simpiy understood life differently from the average 
respectable man.” All this is clever fooling with a tinge of sincerity in it, and 
the inference to be drawn by the average respectable man is plain. Ile may 
read Mr, Shaw’s writings for mere litcrary pleasure; but on the questions 
whether a play is worth seeing, or a book is worth reading. he will be wise to 
take a more common-place guide. 

The new Cornisa Magazine, to be founded through the erergy of Mr. 
Pollard, of Truro, contains the germ of an admirable idea which might be fol- 
lowed in other counties with great advantage. It happens to be my fortune to 
wander about in England, Scotland, and Ireland a great deal. In large towns, 
in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Manchester, Leeds, Newcastle, Birmingham, and the 
like, men and women are at least as well informed as in London, and their local 
newspapers deal with matters of national importance, and foster the literary 
taste of their readers. But beyond those towns the tone of conversation is dis- 
tressingly parochial. There is, however, hardly a county in England in which 
a magazine such as that which Mr. Pollard proposes, extending interest from the 
parish to the county, could fail to find abundance of interesting material. 
Taking the counties best known to me, it seems as if the Devon, Shropshire, 
Sussex, Hampshire, and Berkshire magazines might live for ever without going 
outside the county boundaries for a subject; and they might contain such 
treasures of folklore and legend as would make them of general interest, and of 
priceless value to the antiquary. Many magazines of the kind have been tried in 
Wales, and most of them, I fancy, have failed. But Mr. Pollard need not be 
dispirited. There are special difficulties in Wales—it has two languages ; its 
people will write of politics and religion ; and the men on one side of the hedge 
do not credit with common intelligence or honesty the men on the other side. 
So each literary vessel is manned by a clique; the cargo is not sufficiently 
general, and there are no buyers. 


Books to order from the library : 

** A (Queen of Men.” William O’Brien. (Innes.) 

‘© A Difficult Matter.” Mrs. Lovett Cameron. (John Long.) 

“«Senorita Montenar.” A. B. Crouch. (Smith, Elder.) 

** Kronstadt.” Max Pemberton, (Cassell. ) 

‘¢ Short Stalks.” E. N. Buxton. — (Stanford.) 

‘©The Works of Lord Byron.” Edited by FE. Hartley Coleridge. — Vol. I. 
(Murray. ) 

‘* Hannibal ; a Drama.” Louisa Shore. (Richards. ) 

‘*Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop.” William Wallace. (Ilodder and 
Stoughton. ) LOOKER-ON. 


PAETER COLLEGE “DRAG, 





Gillman, A PLEASANT GLIMPSE OF YOUNG 


™ OME little time has passed away 

since Blagrove Farm was the 

‘ scene of the Exeter College 
Drag ; but it is no part of our purpose 
to give an exact record of the pro- 
ceedings, which were probably of more 
palpitating interest to the persons im- 
mediately concerned than to the public 
at large. But for all that our illustra- 
tion has its value and its interest, as 
representing an agreeab'e group. Her 
we have the coliege coach, with its 
load of sport-loving undergraduates, 
half a dozen well-mounted young men, 
and the familiar Oxford hansom ; in a 
word, a pleasant glimpse of young 
Oxford as it manifests itself in one ol 
the most sporting and manly colleges 
to be found on the banks of the Isis. 
They are keen men at Exeter; keen 
on the river, in the hunting-field, at 
cricket and at football, and full of 
robust energy. In the schools also 
Exeter have been known to excel at 
times when their eight stood high in 
the first ‘division and their eleven 
was formidable. Their drag well 
deserves to be illuctrated; and we 
understand that it is sanctioned undet 


OXFORD. Copyright that name by the University authorilic>. 
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OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 


ADY ROMILLY, whose portrait appears as our frontis- 

piece, is the wife of John Gaspard Le Marchant Romilly, 

third Baron Romilly, to whom she was married in 1897. 

She is the daughter of the late Sir Philip Le Belward Grey- 

Egerton, and her Christian names are Violet Edith Grey. Lord 

Romilly is descended from the great lawyer who was Master of 

the Rolls from 1851 to 1873. Her father’s family is one of the 

most ancient in Cheshire, tracing its descent from William Le 

Belward, Baron of Malpas, under the Norman Earls Palatine 
of the County. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Lditor will be glad to receive for consideration photographs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, nol exceeding 
2.000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MSS. and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
nol be able to use, and the recetpt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article 7s accepted. Publication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceplance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to relurn 
those contributions which he does not require. 


Salmon Poachers. 


VEN those least addicted to the use of ‘‘ roaring super- 
latives”’ will scarcely deny that the absolutely pieasantest 
fishing in Great Britain is supplied by the Tweed and its 

tributaries. For not only is (or must we say was?) the river 
famous for its fish, but there is none richer in those accessories 
dear to the contemplative and Nature-loving angler. The very 
ripple, or as Ruskin calls it the raving, of the Tweed, though pro- 
duced by nothing more extraordinary than the shifting pebbles or 
gravel of its bed, seems to have a personal note of its own. 
And the scenery, a compound of hill and moor, of deep wood and 
cultivated valley set with ruins of old keeps and other remem- 
brancers of days of ‘‘ feud and ffra,” has associations of song, 
tradition, and romance well-nigh unequalled. 
Still the angler, especially when he has to pay the rent now 
asked for a good beat, much as he prizes subsidiary attractions, 
naturally regards sport as the first essential. If the supply of 
fish is really decreasing, all the poetry written about Yarrow and 
Teviot will not atone for the failure. And for.a number of years 
past, even while the enhanced popularity of angling has kept up 
the rents so that the total value of the rod fishings has greatly 
increased, the lessees have been extremely discontented. It 
annually becomes more difficult to make a good bag, and as the 
net fisheries appear at the same time to be less productive, the 
inference is unav oidable that the Tweed as a salmon river is on 
the road to decay.” So serious has the state of affairs become that 
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several of the most influential tenants of rod fishings, among them 
the Duke of Portland, have intimated their intention of retiring 
unless something is done; while others, among whom Admiral 
the Hon. Victor Montague takes the mest active part, are 
vigorously agitating for legislative interference. There is no 
room for doubt that the river is being ruined by poachers. 
During the autumn rod season, when the close time for nets is 
supposed to occur, nearly every salmon killed bears marks of 
having recently escaped from a net. Indeed, not only in autumn, 
but all the year round, poaching is carried on systematically and 
in a wholesale manner. Those familiar with the facts are 
surprised that the fishing has not been affected to a still greater 
extent. For how are salmon to get to their spawning-beds ? 
Take first the mouth of the river. At it stand the communities 
Berwick, Tweedmouth, and Spittal, which form a single widely- 
extended town. The poorer population is largely made up of 
the classes from which poachers are recruited—deep-sea fishermen 
who follow the herring shoals in summer, and in mid-September, 
when the close time for nets begins, are out of employment, 
salts, young and old, lacking berths, ferrymen, and crews of 
salmon cobbles that are supposed to lie up for winter after the 
closing day. With them poaching is a traditionary occupation, 
and they make very little concealment of their operations, 
especially as they have no difficulty in getting out of the way of 
the wretched and noisy old tug in which the water-bailiffs are 
compelled to cruise in search of trespassers. Indeed, one of the 
most animated of living seaside pictures is this same tug moving 
down the river assailed by the vilest language fishwomen and 
mariners are in command of (and should they come near the shore 
they are made a target of brickbats), while the crew of an illicitly- 
employed boat calmly finish drawing the net and have time to 
escape ere the five-knot steamer has managed toapproach. Thus, 
even as the fish are feeling their way along the coast to the estuary 
heavy toll is taken from them. As they advance they have to 
pass up many narrow streams; narrow, that is to say, when the 
tide is back. The poachers in the upper reaches are less riotous 
but much more skilful than the roughs of Tweedmouth and 
Spittal. Legitimate salmon netting, be it remembered, goes on 
both by day and night during the season, so that the men who 
have been employed in it know the water almost as well by 
dark as by daylight. 

Higher still, above Norham, Coldstream, and Kelso, where 
the various feeders branch out into the counties of Peebles, 
Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Northumberland, the rural swain hag 
long been familiar with a multitude of devices for killing fish. 
In his composition there is an element just akin to a love of 
sport. Lower down the main object is pelf and that love of a 
skirmish which is inherent in the boisterous Border blood. The 
fish are regularly sold, at from twopence to fourpence a pound, 
and even exported in large quantities to Southern markets. It 
must be more difficult to dispose of the booty in the sparsely 
peopled valleys, but at the same time it is notorious that the fish- 
carts which in summer go to Berwick for herring to be hawked 
through the villages often distribute salmon. As was said, how- 
ever, the county poacher has a certain taste for sport, the worst, 
of it being that he regards that word as being synonymous with 
killing. The Duke of Buccleugh and other proprietors, by 
granting free fishing on certain waters, have provided for those 
who wish legitimate pastime, but to whip the stream for hours 
and then rejoice over a solitary salmon or mayhap a dozen 
trout does not satisfy the rustic angler. Even the worm is not 
deadly enough, though on such streams as the Kale, the Bowmont, 
or the College a basket of thirteen or fourteen dozen is not 
exceptional. At the annual competition for boys the winner 
usually “ weighs in” from eight to twelve dozen. Still this fails 
to satisfy his ambition—he must have salmon roe and kill larger 
fish. Some years ago it appeared as though this illicit bait had 
gone out of fashion, and many said the secret of its preparation 
was lost. Quite recently, however, its use has been largely 
revived, and it has been freely advertised for sale in the sporting 
papers. Moreover, even when not illicitly employed as a lure it 
may in a deadly fashion be used as ground bait. A quantity 
is placed in a pellet of soft clay, of which several are flung into 
the stream, and as the roe is gradually set free by the action of 
the water it attracts the fish, which then can be easily taken with 
more legitimate lures. This is esteemed excellent fun. 

Again, after a heavy flood it frequently happens that a sumber 
of large fish are immured in a pool between two shallow streams. 
Home flies the yokel for his cleek. This instrument closely 
resembles a gaff, except that it is generally used at the end 
of a long string and flung over the salmon-—which is on its 
spawning-bed—and driven into its flank with a sharp tug. In 
a pool, however, the cleek employed is on a wooden handle. 
With it an expert practitioner is able to ‘hook out a sackful 
in a short time, and he does not measure his catch by pounds 
but by stones. For other occasions there are other implements 
—the drag-net, a triangle of hooks weighted with lead for 
hooking a fish ‘foully in the flank; the leister, largely used 
for the very large salmon which come up the Teviot, and 
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still more frequently for “burning the water” in hill streams. 
The one in common use is three pronged and placed at the 
end of a 6ft. or 8ft. staff. What strikes one most in con- 
nection with these tools, however, is the freedom with which 
they are exposed, and the pride with which the owner 
recounts his exploits with them. The writer has many a time, 
when angling in the Tweed valley, foregathered with pious old 
Scottish rustics who, appearing to be the greatest puritans and 
precisians on all other points, would gravely discuss points 
of religious doctrines, and had scruples about shaving themselves 
on Sundays, who would rebuke anyone who dallied with a pack 
of cards, ‘the Deil’s Bible,’ and regarded the reading of novels 
as a sinful waste of time. They are neither scarce nor obsolete 
at this day. But saintly as they are in other respects they 
will not admit that there is anything wrong in ‘ stickin’ a trout 
or asa’mon.” You enter the cottage and they will show you an 
armoury of poachers’ weapons, though remember they will not 
use a term so invidious as poacher. They may kill, stick, hook, 
or catch, but they never poach. On enquiry it will be learned 
that this sober, industrious, kirk-attending man, who is a deacon 
or an elder in his Bethel, has won name and fame on the water. 
i.¢., he has been the hero of a great catch, has fought many a 
good fight with the water-bailiffs, has been before the sheriff and 
been fined, has even been in gaol perhaps. But this makes no 
difference either to his own demeanour or the esteem in which he 
is held. He goes to the kirk and splits doctrinal hairs with his 
neighbours as gravely as ever, and carries round the plate with 
as solemn an air. : 

Now if it be considered that it is not an individual here and 
there who is described, but a very large class who are plying 
their art on every square foot of water from the sea up to the 
hills, and, further, that the fish are most at their mercy during 
the spawning time, when the death of one means the loss of 
myriads of spawn, it will be obvious that a deterioration of the 
fishing value of the river is simply inevitable. The question of 
finding a remedy is very difficult. One suggestion is that a weekly 
close time should be insisted on, and that would be all very well 
if there were no poachers. In many rivers a close time —twenty- 
four hours once a week—has been tried with success. Another 
propo :al, and one for which a great deal may be said, is to move 
for the repeal of the private Act under which the Tweed Com. 
missioners are responsible for their ziver. It is certain that a 
policeman excites more fear and respect than a water-bailiff. 
Probably there are many who harden their hearts to dare the 
latter who would esteem it a disgrace to come under the ban of 
the ordinary minions of the law. At present policemen have 
nothing to do with the matter. 


OUNTRY NOTES. 





E like the North Walsham Urban District Council. 
WV They met to elect a chairman, and, being equally 
divided between the vicar and the chairman of the 
last board, the two parties resolved, not indeed “to try it out 
at footballe by the shinnes,” but to see which would sit the other 
out. So they sat all night, and until half-past five in the morning, 
when the milkmaiis were sallying out to their duty, and the 
labourers were trudging out to their work. They passed their 
time pleasantly with cigars, coffee, and song, and at five- 
thirty ante-meridiem they declared a truce, and adjourned. Some 
day there will be a chairman of the Council perhaps; but after 
all it would not much matter if the parties fought on in 
this pleasant way for ever. There is probably no business, and 
the odds are that it would be of no great moment if what there is 
were left undone. 


North Wal-ham calls to memory a capital story of the village 
of Bayford in Herts and its first Parish Council. There was a 
great and parish-stirring election, and amongst the chosen of the 
people was the Squire’s coachman. In order to carry the Council 
on a division, the Squire had nothing on earth to do except to 
send the coachman out with the carriage. 


“St. George’s Day stands midway between the rain and 
che dry weather. ‘ Before Georgi dry, after Georgi wet ; before 
Georgi wet, alter Georgi dry.’ Such is the proverbial saying 
of the South German and Eastern Swiss peasants. After all, 
as the most elementary Greek scholars will recognise, it is right 
that the saint whose name means husbandman, who is from one 
point of view the very embodiment of John Bull, should have 
something to say in the matter of weather. But, although 
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England honoured the saint abundantly this year by the wearing 
of roses red and white, he does not seem to have influenced the 
weather to speak of. It was dry before ‘‘ Georgi,” it was dry 
after “Georgi,” and unless “ Georgi” bestirs himself quickly 
his namesakes the husbandmen and the gardeners will have a 
troublesome time. But dry weather does less harm than might 
be supposed. Nothing is more wonderful than the excellent 
condition which cattle reach on parched pastures in a dry summer. 





In dry seasons like the present, the value of lucerne asa 
forage crop becomes more apparent. This is a plant which is 
far too little known. It sends tap roots right down into the 
subsoil, and will be green and flourishing when all else is burnt 
up. Cut green it is a most excellent food for horses, whilst in 
the silo, or made into hay, it is equally good. Sown in drills 
about 12in. wide it can be kept clean for years, and with a liberal 
supply of liquid manure will furnish three or four cuttings a year. 


Now that the time for sowing roots has arrived, the old 
question of sowing on ridge or on flat comes up again. In our 
opinion, sowing on the ridge is much to be preferred. Under 
this system greater facilities for manuring with farmyard dung 
are offered, and then the horse hoe can be kept going earlier and 
later; and nothing is better as a preventative of fly than continuous 
horse hoeing. Then, again, the hoe is always pulling the soil 
away from the young plant instead of moulding it up. This 
stops the growth of tap roots and secures a better shaped bulb, 
and when the crop is ready for harvesting the roots are far more 
easily got out of the ground. Sow all mangels and turnips on 
the ridge if possible. 

A recent return has shown that the weigh-bridges for weigh- 
ing live cattle are very little used. This is no doubt due to the 
fierce opposition with which butchers and dealers have always met 
the introduction of these machines. But they are now com- 
pulsory in all markets, and farmers should insist upon taking 
advantage of them to a much greater extent. In America all 
cattle are sold by live weight, and this is as it should be. How 
can a farmer who may have to sell his fifty or sixty cattle a 
year be as expert a judge as the dealer or butcher who buys as 
many every week? These !atter know this, and a good deal of 
their profit is got out of the ignorance of the farmer. The relation 
of live to dead weight is very easily expressed; it is as fourteen 
to eight, and this is expressed in the London stone of meat of 
eight pounds as against the country stone of fourteen pounds. 


The blossom on the fruit trees of Kent and_ other 
orchard-growing counties is making a brave and beautiful show 
just now, under the bright sunshine which seems as if it never 
meant to melt into rain, but now and again there has been a 
sharpish frost at nights, so that fruit growers have been out 
early in the mornings, looking with anxious eyes for the fatal 
blackening that is the sign of the frost-nip. Hitherto, according 
to the writer’s experience, all is well. We have escaped, though 
the escape must have been narrow—by the margin of a degree 
or two only—now and again. We are by no means out of the 
wood yet, and all the while the drought continues. 

Pictures are, as the sale of the Grant Morris collection at 
Christie’s showed, an uncertain investment. A few masterpieces, 
it is true, have been greatly enhanced in value, but there were 
some notable declines, which we have been at the pains to select 
from the list. They are :— 





Artist, Subject of Picture. Year. Price. Price, 1898. 

( Drawings.) £ $; £ 4 

Sir F. W. Burton, Hellelil and Hildebrand 1877. . 630 0 . 204 15 
R.H.A. 

G. Cattermole The Baron’s Warning . 1873. 9915 . 9 9 

G. F. Robson Ely from the Fens ; soys . Bar qo . 52 10 

F. Tayler. . The Keeper’s Daughter. 1876 . 325 10 . 84 O 

P. De Wint . . Lowther Castle. . £877 =. 656 5 . Bz72-10 
(Pictures.) 

P. H. Calderon, R.A. Her Grace . . 6 4376 . S35 20 .. 23K © 

T. Faed, R.A. The Silk Gown . . 107s . Js fo: .. 252 © 

W. P. Frith, R.A. Charles II. and Lady 1873 . 231 0 . 99 15 

Castlemaine 
J. Philip, R.A. =. Trish Girl. ; - S873 « 490 To: 63 0 
P. F. Poole, R.A. Ordeal by Water . «> 1872. «. 9093 90?.. OE SF 


Diamonds sound safer; but the artificial manufacture of them 
advances, and if the De Beers reserve came into the market, 
there would be a terrible slump. 


No better-managed trials than tuose held under the auspices 
of the National Pointer and Setter Society, near Shrewsbury, 
could be imagined. With very few exceptions the whole of the 
beats were on Lord Berwick’s estate, and, although there was 
far more walking than was the case at Ipswich the previous 
week, birds were not so wild, hence the trials were morg. legiti- 
mate. A surprising occurrence was the poor form shown :n the 
braces stake, only the first prize being awarded, whilst in 
another of the all-aged events no wonder would have been 
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expressed had the judges withheld the awards altogether, so 
very moderate was the work done. It was, however, most 
satisfactory to find the puppy championship fall to Daisy, the 
representative of the president of the meeting, Colonel Cotes, of 
Pitchford Hall. She is a setter not yet twelve months old, 
and was reared and broken in Shropshire. Her owner, who 
during the meeting entertaine| quite a large house-party, was 
justly proud of the success of his very clever little bitch. Lord 
Powis and Sir Watkin Wynn, the latter still far from well, were 
among the visitors to Pitchford. 

The public school racquet matches have been more interest- 
ing than usual, partly because the two greatest schools, as we 
must perforce call them, with apologies to others that are even 
older, met in the final tie, and partly because of the quality 
of the play, which was certainly better than the average. The 
record of the public school racquet matches since their com- 
mencement is a very curious study. Harrow, this year’s winners, 
have won no less than seventeen times, Eton have won six, and 
no other school has won more than half the latter number of 
victories. ‘There must be a reason for everything,” we are 
told. Then what can be the reason that one school containing no 
more boys, with no more arms and eyes and legs, and no more 
racquet courts, roughly speaking, than another, should win this 
extraordinarily disproportionate number of matches? Partly, 
no doubt, we must ascribe the result to that most excellent 
teacher, ‘ Judy,” and partly to that nameless “ tradition,” both 
of inherited example and precept, that he has done much to 
form, aided by those good friends of the Grimston, Ponsonby, 
Walker, Webbe, and many other familiés that have continued 
their connection with the School on the Hill long after their own 
school days were over. This is the pleasantest and most helpful 
explanation. Nevertheless, the fact remains very remarkable. 

Although it is undoubtedly true that international contests, 
whether they take the form of cricket matches or rowing and 
sailing races, serve to stimulate in no small degree the several 
sports indicated, it must be admitted that in the past they 
have as often as not produced bad feeling between the athletes 
and sportsmen of the countries in which they have been promoted. 
In fact, of late this state of things has been rather the rule than 
the exception. Take for example the recent cricket matches 
between England and Australia, which were certainly not carried 
on without several disagreeable incidents happening, though the 
spectators were undoubtedly more to blame than the actual 
players. International rowing again has been fruitful of much 
unpleasantness, while, if rumour is to be believed, the sailing 
matches between Gloria and Esterel in the Riviera regattas of 
the last month produced not a little friction in certain quarters. 
The Valkyrie and Defender races for the America Cup might 
also be cited in favour of our contention; in fact, the sporting 
history of the last ten years teems with examples of the jealousy, 
and one might almost say the rancour, produced by international 
contests. It was therefore with somewhat mixed feelings that we 
read lately in the pages of a contemporary a proposal to establish 
a series of matches between yachts built respectively in England 
and Scotland. Of course with countries so closely united by 
ties both traditional and personal, races of the sort we have 
mentioned might be carried on with a feeling of nothing more 
than friendly rivalry, yet we cannot help thinking that the 
experiment would be a dangerous one, judging by past experience. 

In drawing the attention of our readers to the annexed 
example of foolish bigotry, we suffer from one poignant regret. 
We cannot name the bigot; we know no more of him than that 
he is a minister at Northampton. Still the letter is unique, and 
must not go unrecorded :—‘‘ My dear friend,—I received your 
letter this morning informing me that you had nominated me a 
vice-president of your cricket club, and kindly requesting me to 
accept the position. I shall be delighted to do so upon the 
following conditions :—r1st. That the club be true to its name, 
and include as members only such as attend —— chapel. 
and. That no matches be arranged or played with unholy, worldly 
clubs. By this I mean clubs that are not under the patronage of 
some Christian Church, or where members drink, swear, or 
gamble. 3rd. That no game be prolonged on Saturdays until 
the members become so tired as to necessitate their resting 
longer on a Sunday, and thus preventing them attending the 
services of the sanctuary. If you are able to agree to these 
conditions I shall only be too glad to accept the position of vice- 
president.” 





A good deal of interest was taken in the polo ponies shown 
at the Dublin Spring Show, but the exhibits did not come up 
to what might reasonably be expected in such a country as 
Ireland. The error made by exhibitors is that of entering in the 
polo class animals of the required height, but perhaps totally 
devoid of the qualifications requisite for fitting them to take part 
in this arduous game. How people can expect that ponies 
without mouths or manners are entitled to be called polo ponies 
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isa mystery. Messrs. Hone and Maude, who were judging this 
class, took the greatest pains in putting the various candidates 
through their facings, and quickly thinned down the ranks to 
the few really good ones. Major M. F. Rimington, who has 
done a great deal for Irish polo, had four nice ponies, two of 
whom received the first and second prizes. Vic, the winner of 
premier honours, is a bay mare whose pedigree is unknown, but 
whose quality and style speak for her lineage. Phoenix, the 
second prize winner, is a grand little chestnut mare by Studley. 
The Royal exhibits at the Dublin Spring Show attracted a 
great deal of attention, and it seemed to give general satisfaction 
that Her Majesty’s trio of Herefords were successful in each 
winning the red rosette. The two year old Robin and the yearling 
Dictator are both beautiful animals, as is also the cow Blanchette. 
There was no question but that the Windsor Herefords won on 
their merits, but it must be said that in Major Everard, of 
Randalstown, Navan, County Meath, Her Majesty found a 
foeman worthy of her steel, for his exhibits were little behind 
those from the Royal farm. The Prince of Wales was not quite 
so fortunate, as his handsome roan yearling heifer was beaten 
for first place by Mr. Swann, of Monaghan, with his Jubilee 
Girl; while in Dexters he only got third place with his pretty 
littie yearling heifer, Emerald’s Pearl, by Tommy Dodd. It 
was plucky of the Prince to send over a Dexter to compete 
against the pick of the breed on their ‘“ native heath,” but 
Mr. Barter, of St. Ann’s Hill, Cork, is a very formidablz opponent 
to tackle. H.R.H. the Duke of York fared worst of all, as his 
solitary exhibit, a red-polled two year old bull, got no award. 


The present spring seems remarkable for two wild products 
in particular—primroses and cuckoos. Of the abundance of 
Lord Beaconsfield's flower we have ~poken before. The cuckoo, 
rather late in coming, is now clamorous from every copse. It 
may be partly because he was silent so long, and appeared so 
ubiquitously all of a sudden, and partly because the foliage is 
backward, and we see him more often than in most years, that 
his numbers seem so many; but we cannot help thinking that 
there is really more of him than usual. There is no bird that 
gives rise to so much discussion on the part of naturalists, learned 
and untaught. ‘An old woman on Ashdown Forest keeps the 
cuckoo in a cage all the winter” (or is it in a clock ?), ‘‘ and lets 
him out in the spring,” say the people in a certain part of Sussex. 
In some of the Northern counties it is steadfastly believed (we 
have heard the creed asseverated by a gamekeeper) that the 
cuckoo turns into a sparrow-hawk in winter—in other words, that 
the cuckoo and sparrow-hawk are the same b.rd in summer 
and winter dress respectively. 





There are ingenious speculations about the migratory habits 
of the cuckoo, and of course the problems suggested by his 
peculiar domestic little ways are legion. From the famous 
description given of him by the schoolboy as ‘ the bird that does 
not lay its own eggs,” down to the learned disquisitions of 
Seebohm and others, first as to the manner in which the cuckoo 
introduces these eggs into the nests of other birds, such as that 
of a wren, which no mortal cuckoo could possibly enter; and, 
secondly, as to the causes determining the various colours of 
cuckoos’ eggs accordingly as they are put into the nests of 
wagtail, hedge-sparrow, skylark, and so on--whether the same 
family of cuckoo continues laying eggs of the same colour and 
depositing them in the nests of the same species, or whether the 
cuckoo by some inscrutable means colours up the shells to match 
the complexion of the eggs they are to lay among—all these are 
dark and interesting problems which the present year should 
give exceptional opportunities of studying. 

There seems some little difference of opinion as to which of 
the Hirundines is in general the earliest arrival in this country. 
In some localities the sand-martin is commonly claimed as first- 
comer, and this is a case in which a little positive evidence in 
the sand-martin’s favour is of peculiarly large value, because the 
sand-martin is rather a local little person, affecting the country 
of the sand-cliffs in which it breeds, and the house-swallow is, 
therefore, more generally noticed. There are some parts of the 
country where the sand-martin is quite a rare bird. This year, 
however, even in those parts that the sand-martin peculiarly affects, 
the swallow seems to have made a much earlier appearance. 

Our readers are constantly asking us to recommend to them 
a place where they can get big game shooting easily. The 
following extract from a report by the British Consul at Beira 
may be useful to them. It is a list of the game procurable 
along the line of railway :—Elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
lion, leopard, hyzna, jackal, badger, wild dog, wild cats, croco- 
dile, buffalo, eland, sable, waterbuck, lichtenstein hartebeest, 
blue wildebeest, sessaby, Burchell’s zebra, mpala, reed buck, 
bush buck, oraby, klipspringer, pete, gudo, Livingstone antelope, 
bush pig, wart hog, baboon, monkeys, otter, many rodents, and 
lemur, in addition to many game and other birds. 
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E arrive at nothing easily in this life, and some of the 
most beautiful spots in the wcrld, even in this little 
island of England, are amongst the most difficult 


to get at. Somewhere on the Welsh Coast, looking out 
without a break across the Atlantic to America, lies the 
scene that I wish to realise—a changing scene, at one time 
a coast-line of bleak headlands, at whose base the sea, in the 
mildest weather, is in turmoil, ard again, low-lying coast-line 
with sand dunes, great stretches of that sandy soil that in 
Scotland men term links, and desecrate its solitude by their 
strange golfing cult and garish vestments. Here the coast-line 
breaks itself into large, shallow, sheltered bays—places of 
unspeakable peace—-where your only companions are the curlew 
that sails past to scan you at safe distance, the gulls clamouring 
on a sand-bank that the tide has left uncovered, and the green 
plover now and again calling from their feeding grounds on the 
sand wastes. Desolate, if you like, unspeakably desolate, but 
with a character and a fascination ;1] its own; solitary, as 
solitary and difficult of access as the worst of Welsh railways 
can make it, but, by reason of this very sclitude, most soothing 
and restful for world-harassed nerves. I have said enough, 
perhaps too much, already to indicate its whereabouts. Heaven 
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int WRECKER. 


drift that the west wind must have carried up against them off 
the ever-breaking seas, ‘‘ WHERE BiLLows DANCE AND SEA-FOWL 
Scream.” He lived almost alone, with a single relative occa- 
sionally visiting him, in that great house. The people liked 
him, for he was a liberal employer of their labour, constantly at 
work improving the beauty of this lonely spot on which all his 
affections seemed centred; but still they had that awe of him 
that is only human in presence of something not understood. 
He spoke kindly to them when they met, but they always 
avoided rather than sought the meeting. His mysterious 
personality seemed only in keeping with the rather awful deso- 
lation of the whole scene. 

This much I learned from the people, for I had never 
happened to see the man himself, and with their vague hints 
and coupling of his name with the ship’s hull so strangely 
stranded, | grew unconsciously to regard him mentally as 
something of a wrecker or pirate, delighting in luring, by the 
false lights from his castle windows, a storm-driven ship to 
its ruin. 

Along the beach of the bay in which the wreck lay one 
could wander many miles, meeting never a soul, with winds 
and waves for all one’s company. Here, to my aniazement. 
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THE REQUIEM OF THE SEA. 


forbid that I should advertise it by too distinctive a description. 
Once discovered by the tourist, its description would soon need 
to be severely modified. Year after year I used to repair there, 
passing my holiday in solitary fashion, and ever with fresh 
recurring wonder, in a curve of one of the most sheltered 
crescent bays, would see the body, annually advancing in decay, 
of a great wreck, round which the waves, even on the blustery 
days, seemed to sing the gentlest REQUIEM OF THE SEA. 

How came she there? That was the wonder that recurred 
to me with every visit. Of all the coast around, that spot 
appeared, even to my slight skill in matters nautical, the least 
likely on which a ship might lose herself—least likely that such 
a wind as would have driven her within the crescent horns could 
have cast her on that shore. And often, as 1 puzzled myself 
about this marvel, I made enquiry, but with as little skill in the 
people’s Gaelic as in navigation, and ever left the enquiry more 
puzzled than when | made it. They did not know the vessel’s 
name, whither bound, whence hailing, and whether the crew 
were saved or drowned; would only murmur something about 
one Lloyd, one of the many, owner of that vast estate of land 
virtually worthless, who lived at the great house, the only great 
one for many a league round. The man was an eccentric—rich, 
for he owned other estates besides this of little value, and these 
other estates he let—living only and always in this great desolate 
castle, where for days together in the winter he could scarcely 
have been able to see through his window-panes for the salt 


on a certain day two summers back, I met a well-dressed man, 
with greyish hair, and an aspect of healthy middle age pervading 
him, gazing at the strange hull with an appearance of more than 
ordinary interest. He walked to and fro, by the edge of the 
waves, contemplating it from several points of view. As I came 
near him he lifted his hat politely. One could no more have 
passed a stranger without a greeting in those wilds than in an 
African desert. 

‘‘ How much longer,” he asked, ‘“‘do you think it likely 
to last?’ He spoke of the wreck, obviously. 

‘Several years, I should think,” I said. ‘* The waves 
break so mildly on it here. I cannot think how it came to be 
wrecked in such a place.” 

“‘Can you not ?”’ he said. ‘Come home with me, and you 
will see.” 

I had known from the first that he was Mr. Lloyd, or one 
of his few visitors. No other man with clothes so passably 
respectable could possibly have found his way thither. The 
invitation, freely accepted, showed me that it was Mr. Lloyd 
himself. ‘ 

‘You have a beautiful place here,” I said to him. 

‘*‘ T think so,” he answered frankly. ‘I like it.” 

We talked. He could talk, though he lived so far away, of 
all that went on in the world. No trace of eccentricity appeared 
in his manner. That false mantle in which I had garbed him 
slipped off long before we reached his house. Charmingly 
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furnished within, it had an air of comfort at variance with its 
medizval outside aspect. The five-o’clock tea of civilisation 
appeared as we went in. 

“ Have a cup, and bring it to the window,” he said. ‘“* Now 
you will understand how the ship came to be wrecked there.” 

“Understand!” I echoed. ‘Not the least bit better than 
before.” 

‘‘Does she not make a fine feature in the seascape?” he 
asked. 

And then at length I understood. The wretched man! 
He had seen the stretch of the sea curving round the bay, an 
endlessly wild, endlessly desolate panorama. What it wanted 
was a point of relief—a feature; and he had found it. 

“Floated her round from Cardiff. Do you not think it 
a good idea ?” he asked. 

A good idea! It had robbed, at a blow, the hull itself 
of all its suggestion, the man himself of that picturesque 
atmosphere of the wrecker and the pirate in which I had 
clothed him; it made the whole aspect of the bay appear to 
me, for the rest of that visit, positively vulgar. 1 told mysei” 
incontinently that I would never revisit the place. Nevertheless, 
the very next summer I came again. 

The waves and the winds, as it appeared, had echoed my 
sentiments; the wreck was gone. I went out along the shore 
of the bay, and stood for a long while by the water’s edge, trying 
to make out the exact spot where she had lain. 

** Well,” said a voice behind me, “are you looking for the 
scenery boat?” 

It was Mr. Lloyd himself, whose approaching footsteps in 
the soft sand had been inaudible. I shook hands with him, and 
said | supposed—I could not say I regretted—that the seas had 
broken her up. 

‘Not at all,” said Mr. Lloyd. ‘“ Are you going for a walk ? 
I will show her to you.” 

A mile or two along the beach and over the links brought 
us to a coast-line of a changed character—great rocks and bold 
headlands with the waves thundering at them. 

*¢* Break ! Break ! Break ! 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea !’” 
he quoted appositely. Really, the fellow seemed to have some 
sense of poetry in him, in spite of his villainous “‘ scenery boat.” 

At the top of one of the steepest headlands he paused. 

‘“* There,” he said, pointing northward along the coast, ‘is 
my private wreck. The big tide of last November took it away 
and put it there.” 

I discerned it lying darkly on a distant foreshore. 

‘“‘ The worst of it 1s,” he went on, “it’s on my neighbour's 
land—or mud. My neighbour and I are not on speaking terms, 
of course; we never are. And what do you think he’s done? 
He’s sued me to take my boat off his foreshore, and I can’t get 
aut it—it’s ona mud-flat. I can’t get at it by land, and I can’t get at 
it by sea. How do you think the law stands in a case like that ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know.” I said. 
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SEA-FOWL SCREAM.” 

‘* No more does anyone else.”’ 

‘One thing I do know,” I said. 

‘* What’s that ?””’ he asked. 

“That I think it serves you right.” 

The culpability of the man—a wrecker in the worst of 
senses, as I conceive—lay not so much in what he did as in his 
telling it. If he could reconcile it to his hardened esthetic 
conscience to suggest by a theatrical contrivance, ‘ from 
Cardiff,” all the associations that cluster round a stranded 
wreck—well, let him do so, But let him not try to make others, 
whose sense of right may be more delicate, accomplices after the 
fact. Let them continue in their illusions, infinitely more 
truthful than his own conscious stage trickery. Had the “tide 
of last November” not taken that boat away, and put it on his 
neighbour’s mud-flat—where may it long remain, that the legal 
trouble may continue vexing him—I could almost have brought 
myself to name the bay, and make it a * tourist resort ”’ at once. 








T may be doubted if there Le, at the present moment, a more deluded idiot 
than the type of London cyclist—he is non-existent elsewhere—who 
imagines the summit of glory to be attained by the employment of a high 


gear and mammoth crank-wheel. With a racing handle-bar on the road, saddle 
about six inches too forward, and minus brake, mud-guards, or gear-case, he cuts 
but a poor figure at the best of times, even with a favouring wind and on the 
level roads he takes good care to haunt as far as possible. But given a head wind, 
to say nothing of heavy mud and up gradients, his aspect is indeed pitiable. 
He toils painfully along, and is passed by scores of the very type of rider he 
affects to scorn, namely, the men with sense enough to keep their gear within 
the sixties. Whence comes the craze for high gears it would be difficult to say. 
It is partly born of the improvements in machines, partly of the splendid condition 
of many of the roads within twenty miles of London, and par.ly of the rise in 
gears used—behind multicycles, be it noted—on the race-path. 

All these factors, however, do not displace the vital consideration that the 
cyclist may be subjected to the most widely divergent conditions in one and the 
same day, and that if the gear is estimated according to the most favourable, no 
margin is left for coping with the unfavourable. A gear which feels just com- 
fortable when starting for a ride will prove too high before the ride is ended, or 
even halfway through; the right gear is that which feels too easy in the 
morning, but is a blessed relief before dusk... Moreover, despite the apparent loss 
of speed at the beginning, the fable of the hare and ‘the tortoise is brought to 
mind at the close, for the low-geared man comes up smiling and is even equal to 
sul further exertion when his destination is reached. 

Some interesting experiments in this direction have been made of late in 
France, where a rider has been using alternate gears of fifty-two inches and 
seventy-eight inches over twenty miles of road between Chambery and Grenoble, 
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a very hilly route, the aggregate of the ascents being over 6,o00%. The 
machines were of the same weight, date, and maker, and only differed in the 
matter of gear and length of crank ; presumably the latter was longer in the case 
of the high gear, which would bea point in its favour. The result, however, 
was in favour of the low gear ; in fact, the actual gain in time was one hour and 
seven minutes, The gradients were so severe that no fewer than seven and 
a-half miles had to be walked when the 78in. gear was being used, but with the 
low gear, the walking distance was reduced to two and three-quarter miles. As 
the total distance traversed on each machine was but twenty miles, this test 
can only be regarded as a hill-climbing one, and shows conclusively the 
advantage of being able to ride a hill even slowly than to walk. As a test of 
endurance it meant nothing ; indeed, at so short a distance the advantage was 
all on the side of the high gear, especially as the low one chosen was excep- 
tionally low. Inasmuch, however, as no one can tour without having some 
hills to climb, the test is worthy of consideration, as showing how easily the 
speed gain of a high gear on the level may be completely nullified and even 
rendered a minus quantity by the necessity of walking up otherwise 
rideable hills. 

The difference between the value of cycles as luggage to the railway 
companies and passengers’ ordinary luggage is strikingly shown by an incident 
reported to have occurred on one of the principal lines. A party of thirty 
cyclists, who were taking a long journey, arranged with the company beforehand 
for a special van to be provided for the machines, in order to avoid difficulty and 
delay by presenting themselves at the stariing-point with so large a group. 
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“The Heart of Maryland.’ 


HAT the Americans would have done without their 

\ / / Civil War it is difficult to imagine; it is the brightest 

gleam of colour in their history, and stories and plays 

without number testify to the recognition of this fact by their 

authors and dramatists. The latest of these to make its way to 

this country is ‘‘ The Heart of Maryland,” now being admirably 
performed by an American company at the Adelphi Theatre. 

It belongs to the same genre as that fine play, ‘“ Secret 
Service,” which opened our eyes to the wonderful virility and 
power of the best stage-work across the Atlantic ; it taught our 
playwrights many things, the value of restraint most of all. 
‘‘The Heart of Maryland” is not so good a play in many 
respects; it has not the /fmesse or the all-absorbing qualities of 
Mr. Gillette’s work. There is more of the outward terror of war, 
but less of its tension and suppressed realism. Yet, paradoxical 
as it may seem, it is at moments more strenuous than its prede- 
cessor, and has episodes of far greater horror. In short, ‘ The 
Heart of Maryland” is melodrama where ‘“ Secret Service ’’ was 
drama; the colours are gaudier, its emotions more obvious, its 
interests more sensational, though not more absorbing. 

But it is only when compared with a masterpiece like 
“Secret Service” that ‘‘The Heart of Maryland.’ seems to 
approach mediocrity; it is so much less symmetrical, closely 
knit; itscharacters do not dominate the background, so to speak, 
as they do in the earlier piece. In ‘‘ Secret Service,” exciting as 
was the environment, it was always the central motive in the 
story that held us; in ‘‘ The Heart of Maryland” it is not until 
the third act that the people in the play finally assert themselves 
above the rattle and roar of cannon, galloping horses, and all the 
trappings of war. Previously to that we had fluctuated between 
them and their surroundings. In the third act and after there 
was no more doubt; the main story took its proper place, and the 
splendid and realistic presentment of the struggle between the 
North and South was only the setting of the picture. 

In some parts “The Heart of Maryland” is really cruelly 
intense, almost too strong. The death of the young spy, with 
the blood of his wounds on his shirt, the dropped jaw, the dull 
thud with which his corpse falls to the ground, are too real for 
Art, there is nothing left to the imagination. These details of 
death were better suggested than shatasiiabed: Such little 
things render it positively uncomfortable. at times to watch the 
play ; there is an actual physical dread in seeing them. But in 
the big situations of the piece, fierce and throbbing as they are, 
there is none of this exaggeration of effect; they hold and chain 
the attention, but they do not make you want to walk out of the 
theatre while you recover your equanimity. 

Into all the intricate details of the plot it is impossible to 
enter. Like its predecessor, ‘‘ The Heart of Maryland” is very 
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Three shillings and sixpence each was paid for the cycles, which were nevertheless 
put in an open truck, and sustained some damage by rain in consequence. [lad 
each of these passengers brought a bulky trunk in lieu of a bicycle the company 
would have been compelled to provide a van for their accommodation, and 
without receiving a penny over and above the passengers’ own fares, unless the 
trunks happened to exceed the limit of weight, which is unusual. Yet, in spite 
of the special payment for the machines, they could not even receive decent 
accommo.la ion, nor be insured of immunity from injury. 

The influence of cycling upon temperance has been strongly emphasised 
before the Licensing Commission by Sir Andrew Reed, Inspector-General of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, and others. No doubt the inn-keepers of the Ripley 
and other southern roads could tell some wonderful stories of the consumption 
of ‘stone ginger.” I find a paragraph in a Penrith paper, by the way, in which 
a farmer about twelve miles from that town is said to have declared that he sold 
gallons of milk to wheelmen. Let with his farm, moreover, was a public-house, 
but, owing to the poor patronage it received, he had been obliged to close it. 

If the experience of France may be taken as a criterion, there would seem 
to be an opening for a certain amount of profi able employment at the foot of 
steep hills. At Suresnes a regular business is done in pushing up cycles for 
passing wheelmen and wheelwomen, who walk calmly ahead the while. Another 
French idea is that of an old man at Suresnes who stands with a brush, a duster, 
and a bottle of oil, and cleans the chains of those cycles which are clogged. with 
dust. In England the scheme would not work ; there are too many gear-cases 
on the road, THE PILGR.M. 
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Thors, MRS. LESLIE CARTER. San Francisco. 


complicated in detail, though not in its main outlines; spies, 
sieges, the roar and clash of battle, are intimately associated 
with the progress of the story, are a part of it, aot merely spec- 
tacular adjuncts.. A father is the General of the South, his son 
a Captain of the North. The hero of the play fights for the 
Federals, the woman he loves is on the side of the Confederates. 
Her brother, in their own house, the headquarters of th . wthern 
army in the district, isa spy. He is discovered and shot. To 
clear his memory, his sister, to whom it is impossible that one 
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of their race should be a traitor, piles up evidence against a 
prisoner under guard in the ante-room. It is her words that 
seal his fate, her words that condemn him as a spy. The 
General who listens to her is listening to the death-warrant of 
his own son. The prisoner forces his way into the room, and 
the woman finds that the man she has condemned is the man 
she loves with all ber heart and soul. 

As played by Mrs. Leslie Carter this scene is of the most 
poignant kind. ‘Though her method is untrained, undisciplined, 
technically faulty, there can be no denying the impression the 
actress makes, you feel that it is all real; from the very fact 
that Mrs. Carter brings none of the usual trained method to bear, 
the situation gains an added power. The very crudeness of 
her style adds to the wild strength of the moment. The strange 
staccato utterance, the wild unbridled passion, carries one away, 
and the effect is really remarkable. Perhaps, after all, this is 
the highest art. After the tornado of passion with which she 
seeks to exonerate her brother and place the guilt elsewhere, the 
piteous calm of her anguish when she discovers who it is that 
she has done to death, the womanly piteousness of that “I didn’t 
know, I didn’t know,” goes home to the least impressionable. 

Again, in the following act, Mrs. Carter carries the scene by 
the physical power and hysterical strength she gives it. The 
real spy is in command, her lover's life is in his hands, in the 
hands of the man who was drummed out of the regiment by 
command of the prisoner now condemned to be hanged. Bound 
and helpless, the prisoner stands before him; bound and helpless, 
while the scoundrel seizes her in his arms to kiss her, to add to 
the torments of his enemy. With a sudden fury she clutches a 
knife and buries it again and again in the brute’s body. The 
degree of fury with which the actress does this is positively 
electrical. You see the faults of method, but at the same time 
you recognise the extraordinary truth of her presentment of 
over-mastering passion. Her lover rushes from the window; the 
man on guard was arival of him who is trying to escape; he 
has been waiting to revenge himself on the man who has taken 
her from him; he is a dead shot. But she goes to him; in one 
moment of tremulous appeal he is conquered; the soldier fires 
wide. After this throbbing, strenuous drama, the sight of the 
woman swinging in mid-air, hanging to the bell-clapper that the 
alarm may not be heard, is an anti-climax. 

In its minor characters the piece has that happy characterisa- 
tion which seems to be general in trans-Atlantic drama. Nothing 
could be lighter and more entertaining than the sketch of the 
young Southern officer in love with a girl whose whole sympathies 
are with the North; they give us quaint and unaffected comedy. 
Played by Miss Minnie Dupree and Mr. Frank Mills, the 
characters, small as they are, stand out boldly and most 
attractively. Mr. Edward Morgan gives a fine piece of acting 
as Colonel Thorpe, spy and traitor ; always sodden with drink, 
the man is as alert as a ferret, and the callous brutality and 
selfish devilment of him are admirably portrayed. Mr. Maurice 
Barrymore's personality does not seem suited to the part of the 
hero, the Northern captain; his method is not heroic, but the 
character is not a strong one. The smaller parts are all in the 
hands of people clever, alert, interesting. B. L. 


rr . RhIrC 
DRAMATIC NOTES. 

] J ENDING the time when ‘* Too Much Johnson” can be fully dealt with in 
this place, it may be said that, with the wonderful personality of Mr. 
Gillette to aid it, the piece is very amusing ; but its chief claim to the 

suffrages of playgoers is that it provides them with an opportunity of seeing one 

of the most interesting and distinguished of living actors in a character which 
displays his powers in a new and most entertaining light. 

Mr. Gillette smokes more cigars on the stage, probably, than any living 
actor. Unless the circumstances of the scene positively forbid it, he is never with- 
out one inhis mouth. He smoked almost entirely through ‘‘ Secret Service,” he 
smokes entirely through ‘* Too Much Johnson.” It has possibly become such 
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a custom with him that he finds it a material aid to his performance. He has 
cultivated the habit until with him it is a fine art. In ‘‘ Secret Service ” the 
amount of expression he managed to get out of his cigar was astonishing. In 
moments of the most acute suspense one seemed to see that he was inhaling with 
‘€a dry mouth.” In ‘* Too Much Johnson,” where, amid the most dreadful and 
uproarious complications, he alone is absolutely cool and collected, the sag /roid 
of his method is aided materially by the cool way in which he whiffs and puffs. 
Mr. Gillette’s style of acting is not to act, but to be absolutely natural, using no 
more gesture than one does in real life, which, with Anglo-Saxons, is absolutely 
nil. Those who remember the late H. J. Byron say that Mr. Gillette’s method 
is similar to that of the deceased playwright and actor. 

I do not know what deduction may be drawn from the circumstance, or 
whether anyone would be bold enough to draw any deduction whatever, but it is 
a remarkable fact that the huge audiences at the St. James’s Theatre which go to 
see ‘The Conquerors” are made up of an unusually large proportion of 
ladies, who outnumber the men more completely than one can remember 
being the case in any previous play. 

We are all very anxious that ‘‘ The Medicine Man” should be a success at 
the Lyceum, for one likes to think of Sir Henry Irving as being as great a 
magnet with the Briiish public as ever. ‘*The Medicine Man” will be a very 
fair test of this, for it is said to be frank melodrama, and the tendency of the day 
is to be frankly melodramatic. Ali our managers of serious theatres, save ‘only 
Mr. Tree, have thought it wise to return to this once despised form of drama, 
whether it be a bold and open return, or a return in disguise. Sir Henry in the 
Mile End Road ona Saturday night will be able to show us as realistic a scene as 
that in ‘* The Lights o’ London,” and it will be interesting to note the difference 
between melodrama at the Lyceum and melodrama at the Adelphi or Princess’s. 

With Mr. Pinero, Mr. Comyns Carr, and Sir Arthur Sullivan to co!laborate 
upon the new opera at the Savoy, the result should be something quite out of 
the common. _ It will certainly be most gorgeously mounted, and Sir Arthur is 
sure to put his best beat foremost in setting to music a story by the leading 
English dramatist. | We are looking to Mr. Pinero with much hope and a little 
dread ; for if he should fail us, the future of English opera-comique is blank indeed. 

**Lord and Lady Algy” at the Comedy is a sparkling play, with a pretty 
sentiment running through it; it has the further advantage of providing Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey with one of the best opportunities he has ever had. To this 
and to ‘*The Master” at the Globe I hope to devote due attention at a future date. 

A **boom” is being worked up for Miss Maud Adams, the American 
actress who has been playing Lady Babbie in ‘‘ The Little Minister ” for many 
months, with most astonishing success. She is described by competent observers 
as being absolutely unique, a comedy actress beyond compare. We. shall 
certainly be very delighted to see her. 





FTER the somewhat dull and unimportant racing of the Craven week, it 
A was refreshing to assist at two days’ bright and interesting sport at 
Epsom on Tuesday and Wednesday in last week. There is no race- 
course in England where weather makes so much difference as it does on the 
Epsom Downs, and this year’s Spring Meeting was unusually favoured in that 
respect. The racing, too, was for the most part above the average, and the 
fields which turned out for both of the big handicaps, the Metropolitan Stakes 
and the City and Suburban, were distinctly better than those of recent years. 

It is twenty-three years ago now that Hampton, who, as the colt by Lord 
Clifden out of Lady Langden, had been picked up for 200 guineas out of a 
selling race for two year olds at Hampton the year before, astonished the racing 
world, and showed the first sign of what he was one day destined to become, by 
winning the Metropolitan Stakes. I remember the event well, because I had 
horses in the same stable in which he was trained. He had been coughing for 
some days before the race, and his trainer did not wish him to run. His owner, 
however, had backed him, and so he had to start, and did—not only that, but 
he won as well, and thereby stamped himself as the real genuine stayer he so 
often afterwards proved himself to be. How well he did at the stud is now a 
matter of history, and although the gallant old fellow died last year, full of 
years and honour, it is more than likely that the children he has left behind him 
will place him at the top of the tree at the end of the present season. At any 
rate, he has begun well, having won both of last week’s Epsom handicaps with his 
sons, History and Bay Ronald respectively. Hampton himself was a very 
stoutly-bred horse, being by Lord Clifden out of Lady Langden, by Kettledrum, 
son of Rataplan, own brother to Stockwell, whilst he strained back both to 
Pocahontas and Queen Mary on his 
dam’s side. When, therefore, he was 
mated with Isabelle, who is by Isonomy 
out of Isabel, by Rataplan, and thus 
brought in three more crosses of Bird- 
catcher, through Sterling, Stockwell, 
and Rataplan, we had some right to 
expect the union to produce, above all 
things, a thorough ‘‘ sticker.” And so 
it has, in History. 

It will be remembered that Sir 
Samuel Scott’s colt was the only one 
who made any sort of fight of it 
with Galtee More and Velasquez in 
last year’s Derby, though, as on that 
occasion Oakdene finished not :o very 
far behind him at level weights, it did 
look at least open to doubt whether 
he could now give 18lb. to the Prince’s 
horse. History was a very late foal, 
however, which perhaps accounts for 
the improvement he has_ evidently 
made from three to four years of age, 
and he not only defeated his last year’s 
Copyright—"C.L,." opponent with much greater ease than 
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he did on that occasion, but also 
showed a clean pair of heels to the 
rest as well. Veterinary-Major J. D. 
Edwards, of the 2nd Life Guards, has 
a very nice horse in Bird on the Wing, 
and he has shown himself a bit more 
than useful over hurdles, but he has 
no pretensions that I know of to rank 
in this class, and it certainly puzzled 
me to account for his being made 
favourite, even with only 6st. 12lb. on 
his five year old back. He showed a 
lot of temper at the post, as did that 
good stayer, Bard of Avon, who, how- 
ever, looked very big, and is probably 
a difficult horse to train. There was 
a lot of trouble at the start, but when 
at last the flag fell, Lysander was the 
first to show in advance, nor was he 
dispossessed of his lead until they were 
almost in the straight for home. The 
favourite was, as I expected, beaten 
long be‘ore this, but History, who had 
always held a good place and been 
going within himself, here went to the 
front, an although Villiers stuck to 
him gamely, he could make no impres- 
sion on the son of Hampton, who 
passed the post two lengths to the 
good, with Oakdene, six lengths off, 
third. Bard of Avon finished fourth, 
and the favourite was last. 

The big chestnut three year old 
Ind, by Bend Or out of Pink Pearl, is 
a very racing-like colt indeed, and, 
although not fancied by his stable, he 
never gave anything a chance in the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes of a mile, 
and this colt must not be lost sight of 
in races over this distance. I have 
always had a fancy for the once speedy 
St. Angelo as a sire, and his sweet little 
two year old filly, Sister Angela, who 
is out of White Veil, fully justified 
the odds of 85 to 40 laid on her by 
winning in a canter from the good- 
looking colt by Orvieto out of Ishbel, 
and the staying Peterero. The winner 
only wants a little more size to be 
very smart indeed, and as it is I think 
she will take a lot of catching. 

** A very open race” was the com- 
mon verdict on the City and Subur- 
han, though I do not remember ever 
to have known so many trainers con- 
fident about the success of — their 
respective representatives in the pad- 
dock Lefore the race. That it was a 
better-class field than we have seen 
taking part in this race for some 
vears past is probably true enough, 
though [T cannot truthfully say that I 
thought) them a good-looking — lot. 
Kilcock was, of course, the same 
beautiful bloodlike horse and perfect 
gentleman he always is, but how he 
was to stay a mile and a-quarter, when 
he has never yet succeeded in getting 
a mile, it was impossible to imagine. 
Knight of the Thistle is a grand speci- 
men of the big, powerful, weight- 
carrying type of thorough-bred, but 
he always gives me the idea of being 
a trifle clumsy perhaps, and more 
likely to show his best form over a 
flat straight-away course than on the 
hilly Epsom track. Brayhead is also 
a big, powerful customer, though too 
loaded and heavy in his top to please 
me, whilst the speedy Sandia, although 
a hard, wiry sort, all over like going 
very fast, and with remarkalily good 
shoulders, on the other hand looked 
narrow, ,dry, and overdone. Bay 
Ronald, except for a malformed off 
fore leg, is a really nice horse of the 
active, short-coupled, muscular type, 
and he looked fit to run for his life. 
Chelandry, too, looked better than I 
have ever seen her, and is a charming 
filly, all wire and whipcord, though, 
unfortunately, very short of bone. 
Newhaven II. is a_ useful-looking 
horse, rather short of style perhaps, 
but with such legs and feet as our 
English-bred horses never have. 
Amphidamas looked well, and is a 
really nice horse, although, unfor- 
tunately, a sad ‘welsher.” St. 
Cloud II. would look more at home 
at a fat beast show than on a race- 
course, and the meanest-looking 
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animal I have ever seen ina City and Suburban field is 
Nunsuch, a light, leggy, tucked-up, herring-gutted mare, 
with the worst fore legs possible, no bone, and nasty 
round joints. However, she can gallop a bit, evidently. 
Bay Ronald, Knight of the Thistle, Brayhead, and the 
short-shouldered Eager, all went well in the preliminary 
canter, but I cannot say that I liked Newhaven’s action, 
nor Chelandry’s fighting style of going, and the two best 
movers of the lot, in my opinion, were Ashburn and 
Sandia. There were a wearisome number of false starts 
why, oh! why do we go on spoiling our racing and 
ruining our horses with this absurd old style of starting, 
when it could all be so easily obviated by using the startin 
gate—and although the race was set for 3.15, it was not 
until 4.10 that the flag at last fell. Nunsuch, Eager, 
and Fortalice were first away, and the last-named soon 
drew out with a clear lead. In coming down the hill 
Brayhead closed with the leader, Bay Ronald, Eager, 
and Kilcock all going well, and Newhaven II. last. 
Crossing the road Brayhead looked all over a winner, 
until he had to resign the lead to Bay Ronald, who 
came on attended by the three year old Craftsman and 
Kilcock, Eager being by this time well beaten. Knight 
of the Thistle began to close up halfway up the hill, 
and then, opposite the stands, Newhaven II. suddenly 
shot up, going twice as fast as the two leaders. A 
hundred yards from home he had drawn in front of 
Craftsman, but he could never quite catch Bay Ronald, 
who beat him by about a length and a-half. Knight of 
the Thistle was fourth, Kilcock, who ran a great horse, 
fifth, and Sandia sixth. Brayhead and Eager both ran 
fast, but failed to stay. 


The feature of -the race was 
undoubtedly the extraordinary performance of Newhaven 
II., and from the tremendous burst of speed he showed in the last 
200yds. he must have won if he had been allowed to come sooner. 
Whether he would not, or could not, go faster, or was not allowed to, 
in the early part of the race I do not know, but my readers will do well 
to bear his last week’s running in mind the next time he coes to the post 
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‘or a handicap. ‘The breeding of the winner is worth noticing, as, in 
addition to the Birdcatcher blood in his sire Hampton, he gets another 
strain of it through his dam Black Duchess, who was out of a daughter 
of Sterling. Her sire, too, was Galliard, and the Blacklock blood has 
always been found to nick well with that of Lirdcatcher. 

That steep'echasing has been 
going down hill just as fast as it could 
for the last five-and-twenty years must 
have been very apparent to everyone 
who has taken any interest in the 
matter; and the season which was 
Lrovght to a conclusion at San- 
down Park on Saturday last is 
probably the worst within the memory 
of living man. To begin with, with a 
very few exceptions we have not seen 
anything fit to Le called a steeplechase 
horse, and what is worse we have 
seen the worst scandal which I ever 
remember to have occurred in con- 
nection with the sport. The National 
Hunt Commitiee called itself into 
existence before all things to put 
a siop to these abuses; they have 
not only ruined the sport by 
their mistaken legislation, but they 
have now shown, not for the first time, 
that they are utterly incapable of 
dealing with a scandal which has 
brought more discredit on their branch 
of racing than anything e’se within the 
memory of the present generation. 
The Grand International Steeplechase. 
which was won by Goldfinder 
in the first year of its existence, now 
twen y-thee years ago, this year fell 
to Queen Bee, who with the light 
weisht of gst. 8lb. beat Cathal and a 
field of very stale and overdone 
animals. The Great Sandown Hurdle 
Race—great only in name—was won 
by Bird on the Wing, and when it is 
remembered that Bayreuth, giving 71b., 
was second, the form cannot be very 
grand. 

As for the rest, the Sandown 
Meeting was responsible for two sur- 
prises. The first was Ameer’s perform- 
ance in the Tudor Plate, which he won, 
starting at 20 to 1, and the second was 
the very poor performance of Her- 
miston, who was fancied and hacked 
for the Esher Siakes. If ever a horse 
comes from Kingsclere with the repu- 
tation of being no good he generally 
wins his race, and so Ameer, a very 
nice three year old, and a beautifully 
bred one, by Orme—(uetta, started 
at 20 to I, and promptly beat the 
highly-fancied but currish Bridegroom 
II. and a big field of horses. The 
next day, Hermiston, who won the 
only race he started for last year, was 
backed down to 6 to 1 for the Esher 
Stukes and - finished nearly _ last 
Diakka, who won, was giving a lot of 
weight away to everything, and his 
win was a very useful performance. 

Outpost. 
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THE - TARPORLEY 


LTHOUGH the attendance at 
A that sporiing little meeting, 
the Tarporley Steeplechases, 
was not quite as large as usual, it was 
thoroughly representative of the 
county. The weather was threaten- 
ing in the morning, but fortunately 
the rain kept off until the racing 
was all over. The course was in 
perfect condition, and the going was 
excellent. The first race was the 
Cheshire Farmers’ Steeplechase, for 
which a field of nine appeared at the 
post. Burleydam was made a hot 
favourite, but he came to grief at the 
first fence, and Freeman, who was 
leading at the time, made all the run- 
ning, and won easily. 

For the Hunt Plate only three 
faced the starter, and again the 
favourite, Captain Gordon’s Not Out, 
disappointed his supporters ; he shirked 
the first fence, fell at the second, and 
altogether refused the next. Mean- 
while, Sweet Pea seemed to be having 
it all his own way until about a quarter 
of a mile from home, when Slave 
took the lead, and kept it until within 
a few yards of the post, where Sweet 
Pea passed him, and won cleverly by 
half a length after a most exciting race. 
Again only three appeared at the 
post for the Tarporley Steep’echase, 
which was won easily by Mr. R. 
Rourke’s Whiteboy II., Runnel tone = G, JA/. Cook. 
being second, and Clive Branch a bad 
third. The Selling Steeplechase Plate attracted four runners; Carrickanerla took 
the lead from the first, and won in a canter by about thirty lengths. 

Of the thirteen starters for the Arderne Steeplechase, only seven reach:d 
the winning-post; the ditch proved too much for most of the others. Mr, 
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James’s Sister Elizabeth was quickly made favourite, although Landwade Lass 
was well supported. The latter made all the ru ining until a quarter of a mile 
from home, when Flood drew out, followed by Sister Elizabeth and Hay 
Gatherer. Entering the straight the favourite challenged, and passed the post 
four lengths in front of Flood, after a 
good race. The meeting was brought 
to a close by the Farmers’ Half-bred 
Steeplechase, which proved a most 
exciting event. Although the backers 
considered that it was a certainiy for 
Mr. W. Parker’s Sis, it was only pass- 
ing the stand that Dreadnought was 
Leaten, Considering the weight the 
latter carried, he made a splendid fight, 
and all but won. Thus ended a 
pleasant little meeting in a very sport- 
ing country. Not the least gratifying 
feature in the day’s proceedings was 
the fact that the farmers’ race produced 
one of the most exciting contests of 
the day. In these days when men of 
all ranks are but too prone to insist 
upon their strict legal rights, and when 
‘farmeis can hardly afford to live in the 
large-hearted style of old times, the 
obligation under which hunting men 
lie to them cannot be too completely 
Copyright recognised. We hunt, be it remem- 

bered, on sufferance. It is therefore 

all the more essential that every hunt 

meeting should have its farmers’ prize. 


Driving Notes. 


[FOR LADIES} 


ITHERTO I have written 

H about harness and_harness- 
ing ; and now the pony being 

ready, you may start for your drive. 
There is no strict rule which side of 
the cart you should get in, only if you 
get in on the right side, you must hold 
the reins (till you are in) in your right 
hand, and then change them into your 
left. Aever under any circumstances 
whatever get into the cart without 
your reins in your hand. It is very 
dangerous to begin with, and stamps 
you as an amateur and ignoramus at 
once. Neither must you start off leav- 
ing the whip in its socket; in fact, 
never leave it there except when you 
are out of the cart. Sit upright on 
your seat and arrange it at a comfort- 
able height, so that your feet rest firmly 
on the mat. This is very important, 
as if you tuck your feet under the seat, 
the slightest jerk may send you with 
your nose on the splash-board. The 
cart, when the passengers are in, ought 
to be so balanced that the shafts move 
easily up and down in the tugs ; 


if it is too much on the pony’s back, 
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shift the seat farther back, if on the contrary it hangs too much, bring it more 
ferward. Hold your whip so that it balances comfortably, which will be 
probably about a foot off the end. Do not let it lie across you so that it comes 
in contact with your fellow passenger’s hat. This especially applies when you 
are driving with both hands, as then the lash is inclined to play tricks quite to 
the left. Neither let the lash touch the horse when you do not intend it to. 
The right way to hold it is almost straight upwards but inclining from you. The 
reins are held in the left hand, with the first and second fingers between them, 
the ends hanging down between the thumb and palm, the near side or left rein 
being the highest. You must be able to hold either rein firm whilst the other is 
slipping through the fingers, so that you can turn your animal quite round either 
way without the aid of your right hand. The commonest fault in driving is to 
hold the rein hand completely wrong in pointing towards the horse. No strength 
or control can be got in this position. The right way is for the elbow to be near 
the side, and the wrist bent so that the thumb is across the driver’s waist and 
almost parallel with it. Do not let the wrist be stiff or the fingers, or you will 
yet cramp in no time. No one can drive even a donkey in tight gloves, so 
be very careful that yours are stout, and loose enough to give all your fingers 
room to stretch and move with freedom. If you are going to a party or wish to 
be especially smart, put your best gloves under the seat cushion and drive in 
your large pair, changing when you arrive at the function. 

With the reins you ought to just feel the horse’s mouth. Of course among 
traffic and down hill you must have a firmer hold on him, so that you can stop 
suddenly and turn quickly without any violent pull on the reins. Do not hang 
on to your horse’s mouth, as he will very likely pull at you, but on the other 
hand do not drive with a loose rein. A driver with what are called ‘‘ good 
hands ” is in sympathy with his horse. By keeping up a sort of give and take 
feeling between his hands and the horse’s mouth they are both prepared for 
whatever may occur. Change of pace, turning, stopping, and starting are all 
effected without a break in the communication between them. The horse bends 
to the light feeling on the bit, and not being annoyed by sudden painful tugs is 
on much better terms with his driver and consequently does his work much 
betier. I have heard first-rate whips differing as to whether you ought to shorten 
the reins from in front or behind your left hand. It is easier, perhaps, to do so 
from the back, by pulling them through the fingers, but everyone must be able 
to do it either way. Anyhow, your hands must be at their right level, not 
reaching out towards the horse, or quite up in front of your eyes, as often seen. 
When in traffic, or turning, use both hands. Grasp the right rein with your 
right hand (palm downwards) a few inches from your left, ever, however, 


relinquishing the hold of both reins with your left. They must both remair 
through the fingers in their original position. The sight of a driver with a rein 
singly in each hand is not an edifying one. In turning quite round, don’t do 


the common trick of having one rein very short, the other quite loose, and hitting 
the pony the while to get him round quicker, Remember he is a long animal 
with four legs, and cannot be expected to move in a circie as-fast as you can who 
are endowed with only two! Ladies, as a rule, when driving dv too much or de 
too little. Either they are for ever jerking at the reins, and worrying the horse 
by incessant little flicks with the whip, or they leave the reins on his back, 
letting him fall asleep, and only giving a violent pull now and then, when they 
want to turn or avoid a cart. ** Driving” does not only mean * getting there.” 
It means guiding the horse, acting for the time being as his guide, philosopher, 
and friend, treating him sensibly and rationally, which enables him to do his 
work comfortably and efficiently. Do not be always whipping your horse, and 
when you do, hit him on the side between the shafts and the crupper. Make it 
your ambition to drive smoothly, not only for your own sake but for those who 
may be with you, If you wish to accelerate your pace try and do so without # 
jerk. Don’t hit your horse with your reins loose, In traffic keep as even a 
pace as you can. If possible, never quite pull up. By slowing down or putting 
on the pace a little this may often be prevented, — By seizing your opportunities 
and having all your wits about you, by giving your horse his head at precisely 
the right moment, you can get on and in between things which seem impossible 
at first. Be sure to hold your whip up when you are stopping or turning, as a 
sign to the drivers behind you. If you omit to do this you will have someone’s 
pole in the back of your cart before you know where you are. 

* It seems ridiculous to say ** Look where you are going,” but from contempt 
of this rule ladies have made themselves a by-word amongst drivers. In getting 
out of the cart bring your reins with you; in fact, they must not leave your 
hands from the time you are getting in till your feet are on the ground again. 

I think perhaps I ought to add a hint as to what to do when difficulties 
arise. If your pony gets his tail over a rein, don’t pull at it unless you want 
him to begin kicking, but, on the contrary, let it loose, and by leaning quietly 
forward over the splashboard, and seizing the moment he raises his tail, you will 
be able to get it from under it. Meanwhile loosen the other rein, as if you 
keep one tight and the other loose you will probably be into the hedge. — Pre- 
vention is better than cure, so be careful not to have such a loose rein that this 
dilemma becomes possible. Another minor evil is when a rein gets under the 
point of the shaft. This can only occur when you are standing still. Let the 
rein slack, and do not try and move on until it has got free. Do not flurry and 
fluster over it, but wait a second or two quietly, and draw the rein in directly 
you see your opportunity. 

If your pony goes suddenly lame, he has probably picked up a stone in his 
shoe, and you must get it out. If alone, get out of the cart with the reins in 
your hands, and do not leave hold of them. — Lift the foot on which you think he 
is going lame. Always speak to the animal and stroke him down before 
attempting to lift the foot, so as not to startle him. If you suddenly clasp his 
fetlock without giving him warning of your approach he will probably jump 
away, or kick if it is his hind leg. Remember he cannot see behind him. 

If the pony inclines to shy, and you think he is going to do so, do not hit 
him or catch him suddenly by the head, but, if possible, pull up so that he can 
see what there is. Speak to him, and if you leave him a second he will probably 
start and go off quietly. I myself think that short sight is as common in horses 
as it is in human beings, and therefore shying is not their fault. An animal kept 
tied up in a stall, with nothing to look at bat a blank wall, is more likely to shy 
than if he lived in a loose box, able to see and take in all that was. going on 
around him. 

If your pony is afraid of trains, do not let him stand so that he cannot see 
them pass. Go a little way from the railway crossing, but with his head turned 
towards it. Who would not be afraid of the noise and rush of a train if they 
could not see it ? ; 

Do not imagine you are bound to come to grief, but if anything unpleasant 
occurs keep your wits about you and do not lose your head, and remember that 
accidents are more likely to be the lot of a bad than a good driver. B. G. 
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= — I is some time since | 

wrote of Mrs. Panmure 
Gordon’s Collies, and this week 1 take up my pen to give 
my readers a description of some of the other notable dogs 
kennelled at Loudwater, and the property of the same notablo 
exhibitor. Equal to the famous Collies, and next in order of 
merit, are the Scottish Terriers, and of these, of course, the 
chieftain is that champion among champions, HyNpMAN CHIEF 
At the time of his purchase from Mr. Harold Wood, some fifteen 
months ago, Champion Hyndman Chief was in the zenith of 
his popularity, and had achieved up to that date the greatest 





Pict. T. Fall, Baker Street. 


IMVNDMAN CHTEF. 


record of prizes perhaps ever obtained by any ‘ Scot.” No dog 
had received more praise {rom a critical and technical Press than 
he, nor was any dog of his breed more popular with judges, 
who for once seemed quite unanimous in his favour. With one 
exception the Chief never had a “ put back,” and the one dog 
which (on one occasion cnly) was placed over Chief was in his 
turn “put back” very shortly afterwards by Hyndman Chief 
under the same julge. There is no doubt that this dog holds the 
finest record of wins of any Scottish Terrier, though since he 
came into Mrs. GorJon’s possession but little has been seen of 
him in public, as Mrs. Gordon does not care to exhibit 
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frequently, and so the Chief has not 
been able to maintain his supremacy 
in the prize list. If I mistake not, he 
has only been shown three times since 
his arrival at Loudwater. Experts tell 
me that Hyndman Chief is all round 
a doz of first-rate quality, very showy, 
but, unlike most showy dogs, with very 
few faults. His head is typical, with 
well-set ears, sharp eyes, and a “‘ punish- 
ing” jaw. He stands straight in front 
on thick-set sturdy legs, while his body 
is of the proper length and size, and 
carries the best of coats, the colour of 
which is black. His action is stylish, 
und his alertness as keen as can be 
desired. In fact, the dog is not only a 
charming companion, but as_ nearly 
perfect in points as the most critical 
of judges can wish to see before him. 
Champion Hyndman Chief has such a 
strong personality that he invariably 
attracts the public who are watching 
the judging, and long before the verdict 
is known you will hear “that’s the 
dog,” “that little black chap.” He 
was born in 1893, so he is compara- 
tively young, and his pedigree is 
Prince Alexander (a sire of many 
winners) and Rosella. His wins are 
far too numerous for me to give a list of 
them, but it must be mentioned that he 
is a champion of the Kennel Club and 
a premier of the Ladies’ Kennel Asso- 
ciation, and that he has on_ several 
occasions won the cup for the best 
dog in the show where he has had an 
entry of not less than 500 or 800 
to compete against. Speaking from 
memory, I should say his first prizes 
alone must number eighty, and cups 
and specials about fifty. These wins 
have taken place at all the more im- 
portant dog shows, such as the Kennel 
Club, Birmingham, Cruft's, Derby, 
Bristol, Brighton, Bath, Northampton, 
Birkenhead, Nottingham, Chelmsford, 
and at the Ladies’ Kennel Association 
Summer Show. 

In the same kennel, at the time 
of my visit, but since sold (though 
I have no picture to give of her, 
owing to her nursing a litter of puppies 
by Hyndman Chief), was Rommany 
Duchess, a half-sister of Mrs. Hannay’s 
fimous Champion Gair; she is a very 
nice Terrier, full of quality, with good 
head and ears, and a nice expression, 
while her body and coat are excep- 
tionally good. Her puppies were four 
dogs in number, two black and two 
brindled, and for their age they looked 
worthy of their parentage. McDhu, 
another dog, has a grand head, but is 
of a coarser make than the Chief. 
His pedigree reads Cairn Dhu and 
Virago, and he has won many prizes. 
Zelta, another Scotch inmate of the 
kennel, has done a lot of winning, and 
is a very good shower, having a capital 
body and front, with good bone and 
coat of the proper texture. Her faults 
are weakness in head and fullness in 
eye. She was born in January, 1894, 
and was bred by Mr. Blain, from 
Aberdeen Frisk and Woodside Nellie. 
Among her important wins are first 
prizes at Birkenhead, Leicester, Not- 
tingham, and Newport, with seconds at 
Liverpool. 

Jennie Geddes, a really first-class 
Terrier, completes the quintette, and 
were it not for being too wide in front, 


_She is as near perfection as even our 


latter-day show requirements call for. 
Jennie was born in 1894, and is by Aber- 
foyle and Lumla Lass, and she can 
proudly say that she has beaten Zelta 
and many another of her sex of good 
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pedigree. She was expecting a family of puppies at the 
time of my visit, so Mr. Fall was unable to take her portrait. 
While looking at these beautiful dogs at Loudwater, I recalled 
Mr. Rawdon Lee’s praise of them in ‘‘ Modern Dogs,” and one 
and all who visit Loudwater must unite with him in saying 
“they are a grand collection.” Of the lesser lights so far as 
prize-winning is concerned, but equally interesting as well-bred 
dogs, I must mention the English Setters, a group of which was 
taken and appears with this article, and the Gordon Setters 
purchased from that prince of breeders, Mr. Robert Chapman of 
Glenboig. 

Then too there is the bearded Sheepdog Jock, a won- 
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derful person full of curiosity, and a delightful-looking dog he 
is too, with his grizzled locks and pretty fawn slippered feet. 
Mr. Fall’s picture of him is excetient. Another charming dog 
and certainly interesting, for she carries an enormous coat, is the 
French Sheepdog La Bette Marie. She was exhibited at the 
Botanic, and some of the judges described her as ‘‘a mongrel 
Newfoundland.” But she is nothing of the sort; her coat is 
quite unlike a Newfoundland’s, and she is much lower set on leg, 
while her head is distinctly bobtail in character. The only point 
of resemblance I could find was the lovely black tone of her coat. 
In disposition she is most amiable, and makes friends readily, 
especially with children. A. 3. BR. 


MOTHER FOX’S” BREAKFAST. 


ITTLE Hiram Lee told 
me these stories of the 
—“ woodlands many 
years ago, when we were boys 
together. We used to sit, on 
summer evenings, beside his 
father’s caravan, for he was of 
the gipsy people, and Hiram 
would prattle to me in the 
Romany—which I used _ to 
know then-of many things 
learned in his own experience 
or told to him by his elders 
round the fire. 

The old mother fox went 
out one morning rubbing her 
eyes after a good night's sleep. 
People think that the fox is 
a night thing, and so he is, and 
so oJd mother fox would have 
gone out in the night if only 
there had been a moon or 
bright starlight ; but the foxes 
do not care for the dark as cats 
love it, and, besides, there 
would not be much game for 
hunting on a pitch dark night. 
A pheasant one might chance 
on, roosting on a low bough, 
but that were quite a chance not worth the reckoning on, a.ol 
certainly not a chance worth the leaving a warm earth for, 
with three litt'e cubs to look after. 

So old mother fox put her nose out with the dawn, and 
sniffed the morning air to see that it carried no scent of danger. 
Finding it clear enough, she sat a minute or two attending to her 
toilet a little and THinkiInc Our Herr PLans, and then she set off 
through the covert at a fair trot, and jumped on to the boundary 
fence. 

The gossamers were lying heavily on the grass. Old mother 
fox was careful to keep her nose well out of these, for if they had 
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got clinging about her nostrils the most useful .aculty belonging 
to her, her sense of smell, would be befogged. So she held her 
head well clear of the gossamers. She jumped off the covert 
hedge and went through a bit of young plantation till she came 
to the corner of the dyke that wa led in the stubble-field. Tuere, 
AS SHE LookeD, WERE PLENTY oF Rapsirts, the tips of their 
ears just showing here and there from the stubble, nibbling at 
their breakfast of clover—clever enough, too, to nose their way 
carefully in and out of the gossamers, knowing, just as well as old 
mother fox knew it, that they did not want to get their keen 
nostrils clogged with that clinging spider’s web. There they 
were, within but a few hun- 
dred feet, but mother fox knew 
quite well that they were no 
use to her, with the wind blow- 
ing straight off the dyke. No 
matter how cunningly she 
might creep along that dyke, 
the rabbits would get the scent 
of her and be away, with a 
dash, into their holes under the 
dyke stones, and laugh at 
her. That was the sort of 
hunting that might do for one 
of her cubs when first he began 
hunting on his own account ; 
it would not do for her, respon- 
sible for a rising family at 
home. 

And just as she came to 
this conclusion a_ blackbird 
whistling in a rowan over- 
head caught a sight of her 
and changed his whistle into 
a scolding cackle of alarm that 
made all the rabbits raise their 
heads at once. So old mother 
fox made a dash out into the 
field just for the fun of seeing 
the rabbits scuttle away into 
their holes, and then she came 
back to the dyke and began 
business again. 

Though these rabbits were 
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no use to her, she knew well 
enough that there would be 
plenty more sitting out at the 
other side of the field, where 
the wind would be blowing 
from them down to their buries 
in the hedge, so that if she 
could get along unnoticed in 
the hedgerow, and jump out 
bet ween them and their buries, 
it would be very hard lines 
if she could not manage to 
get fresh rabbit for breakfast 
out of the scrimmage that 
would ensue. So away she 
went at a good pace behind 
the dyke, careless who knew 
she was there, and then more 
stealthily along the hedge side, 
and presently was thinking of 
crawling up and seeing whether 
she had come about opposite 
the rabbits out at feed, when 
suddenly she was BrouGcut up 
SHORT BY AN UG ty-Looxinc 


Tuinc. It might be only a ~ pe . " 
broken bit of ‘cheba Pete C. Reid, BROUGHT UP SHORT BY AN UGLY-LOOKING THING. Copyright 


or a bit of chain harness, but it looked ; it mi 4 ai ae - 
chain of a gin trap, and it seemed a ie i reog # = oral — sag - mother fox to herself, it is no business of 
: : an likely that it was, mine. So she gave the ugly thing a wide berth, and went on her 
way again along the fence. 
Now this was a rule of the 
wood] ind that old mother fox 
had learned by experience very 
early in life, for she had been 
out one morning, just at 
twilight, as a cub, and there 
she saw a badger digging 
away at something in the 
ground. She waited till he 
had done, and then went up to 
see for herself what he had 
been doing, and in a very short 
time she found out; for a 
dozen or so yellow bees, of the 
nest that the badger had been 
digging out and eating, came 
and stung her so badly on the 
face that she had to go down 
at her best pace to the stream 
where the otter lived, and 
plunge her face into it. And 
even'so the smart did not get 
well for several days, and the 
‘otter and all her own rela- 
tions laughed at her dreadfully. 
But she had learned one useful 
lesson—the rule of all the 
Cll Ny, a Copyright. woodland—to go on your own 
way and not bother about what 
other people are doing. 

So mother fox, when she 
had passed the ugly chain 
thing, crept up the fence quietly 
and looked out over, and there, 
surely enough, were the rab- 
bits, all with their heads down, 
nibbling away at the clover as 
if for dear life. Mother fox sat 
there awhile, watching, won- 
dering which she would take. 
For herself she would like 
best one of those tender little 
fellows, whose flesh would be 
so soft and toothsome. But 
then there was not only herself 
to think of, but also her cubs 
at home, and one of these 
little rabbits would not be 
enough to be any sort of a meal 
for somany. It would be better 
to take one of the bigger ones. 

At: that moment an old 
buck began drumming with his 
hind feet, as if he were uneasy 
—perhaps the wind was shift- 
ing a little and a puff going 
down towards the rabbits. At 
any rate, mother fox thought, 
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longer, she would tak» the best that came; and in a moment she 
was over the fence, and in two bounds was on to a well-grown 
rabbit, crunching his hindquarters at a single snap, then turning 
him over and NuzziinGc His NEck. 

Instantly, all down the fence side was an immense flight of 
the rabbits dashing for their holes; and they all got safely home 
except that one that old mother fox had taken. 

Then there was nothing more to be done but to trot off 
home again with the rabbit dangling from her mouth. Mother 
fox would give herself the fun of nuzzling in the warm neck of 
the rabbit, but no more than that, till she came to her earth 
again, and there she would teach the cubs how to break upa 
rabbit in the proper way, and they would have a good breakfast 
together. One had to be on the look-out on the way home too, 
of course, and now and again to drop the rabbit and Jift up one’s 
head for a good free sniff of the air, to see that there was no 
danger about—that sheepdog at the farm wasa horrid fellow and 
had twice chased mother fox. But she got home without any 
trouble at all this time, and there awaiting her, hungry for his 
breakfast, was Tue Most Forwarp or Her Cups, quite outside 
the earth, where he had no business to be without her. She 
very quickly snarled him back into the earth again, and there 
the four of them had a first-rate breakfast. 





in a family teeming with strange flowers, A glance at the illustration 
will show its curious character, centred upon the tail-like spurs, which 
sometimes exceed a foot in length. The flowers are of bold form and ivory- 
white colour, fleshy too, as if formed from wax. This interesting plant was 
discovered towards the end of last century in Madagascar by a French botanist, 
but it was not until the year 1855 that living plants were first brought to this 


"| ‘HE Orchid which forms the subject of our illustration is remark=ble even 


country. Madagascar is one of the hottest regions on the earth’s surface and has 
a rich flora, many beautiful Orchids and other flowers of the English hot-house 
hailing from its swamps, jungles, and uplands There‘ore A. sesquipedale 
requires what is generally known as the East Indian house or p‘ant stove, where 
a warm, humid atmosphere is maintained during the growing season. There 
are two forms of it, one flowering in mid-winter and the other at this season ; the 
flowers, however, are similar in every respect. The plant should be grown in 
pots, with the drainage almust to the rim. Place upon the surface of the crocks 
and reaching to the base of the leaves a layer of living sphagnum moss. The 
correct time for repotting is immediately after the flowers fade, and when in full 
growth sufficient moisture is necessary to keep the sphagnum moss green. 
Those who live near large towns where dense fogs prevail should not grow the 
mid-winter flowering variety, as few flowers are more quickly ‘njured by 
Even buds in their earliest stage turn yellow and 
fall. We have known hundreds of flowers and buds destroyed in a single 
foggy night. 


visitations of smoke and mist. 


CypoNIA (PyRUS) AND COTONEASTER. 

We were recently in a well-planted garden where good effects had been got 
from shrubs. One large bed was composed of the scarlet Cydonia, or Pyrus 
japonica, and the small-leaved Cotoneaster microphylla, with scarlet Wind-flowers 
by the margin. The effect was rich and gratifying from this strong contrast of 
deep green and scarlet. The Cotoneaster is a low spreading and dense deep 
green shrub smothered in winter with red berries. When spring comes the 
flower-laden shoots of the Cydonia offer another rich picture, made richer still by 
the scarlet Wind-flowers, whose big flowers open wide to the sun. One need 
not always rely upon hardy perennials for fine effects, as shown by this happy 
mingling of shrubs. 

PLANTING THE STARWORTS. 
The Starworts may. still be planted, although it is not wise to delay much 


longer, owing to the work entailed, if a hot summer should follow, in keeping 
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‘‘WAIT! MY SHOE’S UNTIED.” 


the plants wate ed, = Diviced clumps should succeed well, spreading by the 
autumn into healthy groups which will make clouds of colour in September, 
ewhen the usual bedding plants have perhaps suffered from the first frosts. Of 
the dwarf varieties a smali selection would be the pretty A. acris, the deep blue 
purple A. Amellus bessarabicus, A. diffusus horizontalis, A. longifolius formosus, 
A. Novi-Belyi decorus and densus of the same group, A. ptarmicoides and A. 
vimineus, ‘Taller kinds of great beauty are the very late-flowering A. grandiflorus, 
which has large deep violet blue flowers, the forms of the New England Starwort 
(A. Novae-Anglix) known as Melpomene, William Bowman, deep purple, roseus 
and rubra, Turbinellus, Polyphyllus, and such varieties of A. Novi-Belgi as 
Archer Hind, delicate blue, Harper Crewe, white with yellow centre to the 
flower, Pluto, bright blue, Purity, pure white, and Robert Parker, a tall plant 
hearing in September a wealth of soft blue flowers. We enjoy the Starworts 
planted amongst shrubs, or in the case of the dwarfer kinds, of which A. acris 
and A. Amellus bessarabicus are the most precious, against some plumy fir. 
Broad groups give an effect not seen in meagre clumps. 
Doc’s-rooTH VIOLETS IN THE GRASS. 

We were delighted to see a few days ago the Dog’s-tooth Violets established 
in a garden in Buckinghamshire. The Erythroniums are almost unknown to 
many good gardeners, who seem afraid to grow them in the way we like to 
colonise Primrose, Daffodil, Snake’s-head Fritillary, Grape Hyacinth, and many 
other fair flowers of spring. The most beautiful species is that known as Ery- 
thronium Dens-canis, of which there are many charming varieties, white, tender 
rose, and similar skades. The bulbs enjoy a moist vegetable soil that is spongy 
and peaty, but they thrive in colder ground than one might suppose from the 
conditions under which they are naturally found. There are many other 
:rythroniums of much beauty, but for naturalising on grassy slopes or by walk- 
sides the varieties of E, Dens-canis should be first considered. The big prettily- 
coloured flowers crowd thickly near the ground, and the marbled leaves are 
leasing too. Both leaves and flowers are daintier in the grass than against the 
bare surface of a border, where the Erythroniums are seldom happy. The lower 
ledges of the rock garden provide suitable spots also for these flowers. 

FLOWERS IN THE GRASS. 

At this season of the year we may learn the value of planting bulbous 
flowers in the grass. This beautiful phase of gardening is more evident now 
than a few years ago, when flower gardeners seemed loth to plant flowerless 
grass lands with the bulbs from other countries. By drive and walk, in the 
meadows near the house, by shrubbery margin and recesses, and at the foot of 
trees, flowers gain in beauty. Snowflakes clustering by some old Apple tree are 
a thousand times more dainty than in the border, and the popularity of the Star 
Narcissus is due in large part to their beauty in the grass, where the Poets’, 
Leedsi, and other forms increase each year. Snake’s-head Fritillary, blue and 
white Grape Hyacinths, the more slender Tulips, Scillas, Chionodoxas, Snow- 
drops, and Crocuses fill the garden with flowers in the early year and disappear 
before mowing is required. We were charmed lately with breadths of blue and 
white Grape Hyacinths by water-side, the flowers of the blue kinds as rich as the 
Bluebell—a surface of beautiful colouring, deep as a summer sky. 

THE FLOWERING CURRANTS.. 

Of these early-flowering shrubs the only variety we care for is the deep red 
one known as splendens. The flesh-coloured kinds, and the white variety 
albidum, are too weak in colour to give much effect. The writer noticed a few 
days ago some bushes of the rich red kind against the shrubby Forsythia 
viridissima, and the result was pleasing in every way. 
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HE Monks’ Barn AT 
Great CoxweELL is 
built on exactly the 

same plan, and is almost as 
large, as that at Beaulieu. The 
resemblance of these two build- 
ings in districts so remote from 
one another as the Vale of the 
White Horse and the coast of 
the New Forest is very striking, 
and not accidental. They were 
both the property of the same 
abbey. In 1204, King John 
granted the Manor of Coxwell 
to the Abbey of Beaulieu, and 
there is very little doubt that 
the same monks who designed 
and built that by the Solent 
shore also erected the other in 
Berkshire. The Coxwell barn 
is still called ‘‘ King John’s 
stables’; it has, however, been 
used for its proper purpose fc« 
700 years, without the slightest 
alteration of structure and 
design. It is 140ft. long, and 
4oft. broad, and the roof ir 
made of Rarrers 4oFrT. Lowa. 

The walls of this barn are 

far higher than those at Beau- 
lieu, and in many respects it 
resembles a church far more 
than a grange or corn store. 
The resemblance is increased 
by the tall and massive pillars 
of oak, set on stone bases, H. W. Taunt, 
which support the roof, and by 

the fine though simple design of the timbers which support 
the latter. The stonework of the walls and covering of 
the roof are so solid that the place never seems to have 
needed repair. It is as sound as on the day it was built. 
The central part of the floor is of stone; on either side, in the 
aisles, it is of dry earth or some form of concrete. The 
whole ne‘ghbourhood is proud of this ancient legacy of the 
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KING JOHN’S STABLES. Oxford. 


monks, which became the propery of Lord Radnor, and still 
remains in the Bouverie family. It was commonly used for 
‘harvest homes.” These meetings, when held in such a fine and 
ancient building, gained additional interest. Invitations were 
much looked for, even by friends at a distance; and though the 
entertainments began at midday, the guests seldom separated 
till late in the evening. After dinner, as it grew dark, the 
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monks’ barn was lighted up with numbers of stable lanterns, 
which, if not giving a very brilliant illumination, prevented 
danger from fire, and dancing went on till long after the ‘* curfew 
hour.” We believe these harvest homes are once more held in 
KING JOHN’s STABLES. 

Great Coxwell is near Faringdon, and within an easy drive 
of the White Horse Hill. It is a charmingly pretty place, 
apart from the interest of this ancient building, which Mr. 
Pugin pronounced to be the finest building of its kind in 
England. But so magnificent were the monks’ ideas on 
the subject of farm buildings, that even this is equalled by 
others in perfect preservation, as well as by the remains of that 
near Beaulieu. 

Among the most celebrated examples built in the fourteenth 
century, and for the most part in_ perfect repair to-day, 
are those at Glastonbury, Wells, and Pilton in Somerset- 
shire, Abbotsbury in Dorsetshire, an) Coombe, near Great 
Camden. 

In some of these barns sacred ornaments are introduced. 
At Pilton the emblems of the four evangelists appear in the 
gables. This, however, belongs to the time of Richard IL., 
and is therefore later than Coxwell or Beaulieu. Some 
are divided into a nave and clerestory. 3ut the most usual 
form is one wide building, with low side walls, buttressed, 





H1. W. Taunt, 


RAFTERS 40ft. LONG. Oxford. 


and a lofty, simple roof, with hammer-head beams. In the 
barn at Pilton the windows, intended to admit air only, 
are slits in the form of a cross, one of which is pierced 
between each pair of buttresses. The main entrance was by a 
transept, through a lofty arched door, far higher than that of 
most cathedrals, through which a loaded waggon could be 
driven. 

Careful account was kept of the stores in these barns, 
which, as was previously observed, were often meant to hold 
other commodities than corn in the ear and threshed grain. 
Peas, barley, wheat, beer, bacon, salt fish, cyder, and wine were 
all stocked and inventoried. 

The Glastonbury barn is shown to most visitors to the 
abbey. Like many of the secular buildings attached to abbeys, 
it has been preserved when the religious portions were destroyed 
or dismantled. In most cases the design of these buildings is 
much the same, the roof being very lofty and steep, and the 
side walls somewhat low and heavily buttressed. Coxwell is 
an exception to the rule. But there are few which would not 
make an admirable ‘ Mote Hall,” for the giving of entertain- 
ments, the holding of meetings, and for those revivals of social 
life in the country districts towards which there is a distinct 
reaction at the present time. 

C. J. Cornisu. 
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THE COLOUR OF SOME NEW FLOWERS. 


{To THE Epiror oF ‘* CountTRY LIFE.” | 

S1r,—J know from your garden notes and articles that you are keenly interested 
in everything that appertains to horticulture, and have on more than one 
occasion condemned in no measured terms the poor colours of many of the newer 
strains of flowers. Let me please endorse all that has been written upon this 
subject. I have a lot of seedling blue primroses, but I do not enjoy 
them. The colours are washy magentas, or dirty blues, not the deep rich 
blue of the gentian, or anything approaching it. But I thought the 
true blue primroses were as beautiful as this alpine flower. The ordinary 
coloured primroses of the garden are seldom pretty, through so many dingy, 
unpleasant shades. Nurserymen seem to take little heed of colours, Rich true 
selfs is what we want. If we ask for a blue primrose, a nasty rose-purple is not 
desired. I am very disappointed in many of my garden flowers, auriculas, 
cyclamens, and so forth, because the poor colours are far more numerous than 
good self shades. —EVELYN T. 

[We agree heartily with our correspondent, but wish she had given some 
information as to where the primroses are growing. Seedlings are seldom 
satisfactory. If the blue primroses (which are not, however, a true blue, like the 
gentian) are required in their best forms, the plants must be from divided pieces, 
not seed. We lately sawa very pretty display of these in a cool, moist, rather 
sheltered position. Mr. G. F. Wilson, who first raised this interesting race, 
grows many of them against moss-covered stones by cool, moist, shady walks, 
We enjoy these beautiful primroses, and advise our correspondent to get named 
kinds, or if seeds are sown to have a reserve bed and throw out those kinds that 
fail to approach the correct standard.—ED. | 


A BEAUTIFUL SPRING FLOWER EFFECT. 
[To THE Eprror or ** CountTRY LIFE.” | 

Sir,—I send a piece of sedum, which please to name. I have had several 
names for it, but do not feel sure which is the right one. Some years back we 
had a small raised bed here which did not look well, so I tried covering it with 
sedum and dotting it about with single bulbs, among them Leucojum vernum. 
The bulbs succeeded better under the carpet than even in the open border, and 
the effect was very good ; thinking the idea a good one, I sent a description to 
some of the gardening papers. Last year, havinga large raised bed at Oakwood 
garden which was unsatisfactory, I covered it with the sedum and planted it 
over with single bulbs of Chionodoxa gigantea, C, Lucilia, C. sardensis, and 
different muscaris. This has been a complete success, and much admired by 
visitors. I think it would be worth your while to publish the notion, as the 
adoption of it might give pleasure to some of your gardening readers. It might 
be well in some beds to keep to blue flowers, though white muscaris do not hurt 
the effect between scillas, chionodoxas, and the many forms and tints of 
muscaris. There are very many good blues which flower in succession so as to 
keep the bed gay for a considerable time, and the sedum keeps a perpetual green 
and brown carpet. It has not yet been tried, but I think a sedum bed with the 
smaller forms of narcissus, Narcissus minimus, N. minor, N. nanus, and 
corbularias (Hoop-petticoat narcissus), of which there are many sizes, and some 
of which are very tall, Narcissus triandrus, N. cyclamineus, N. juncifolius, and 
N. rupicola, would give a good succession of flowers and be very pretty. 
Keeping clear of very decided differences of colour prevents a spotty effect. 
When the single bulbs increase into clumps it may be necessary to break them 
up and replant them singly. The sedum, however, is happily not particular as 
to being moved. Another sort of bed is just now in beauty at Oakwood—a tree 
of the weeping cherry (Cerasus pendula) is in full bloom ; the individual flowers 
are small, but it is very free flowering, and covers a space of 17{t. by 2oft., 
so there is plenty of blossom. Primroses of all colours were thickly 
planted under the tree and have thriven in the shade of the light branches. 
When they and the cherry ate in flower together the effect is especially good ; 
but, alas ! the combination does not last long. The delicate blooms of the cherry, 
never very long-lived, are very susceptible both to frosts and in dry weather to 
hot sun; this season, so far, they have happily escaped both. I have asked a 
relative to try and photograph both the sedum and the cherry beds. I rather 
doubt the success of these, but if either of them turn out well I will send you 
copies.—--GEORGE F, WILSON. 

[The sedum sent is S. Sto'oniferum. We thank Mr. G. F. Wilson for 
his interesting note, and shal] be pleased to see photographs of such charming 
effects from spring flowers. —ED. ] 


THE DOGS’ REGULATION BILL. 
[To THE EpiIToR OF **CouNTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—There has lately been a great deal in the papers respecting the Dogs’ 
Regulation Bill, but, so far as I have been able to make out, no lucid explana- 
tion as to what is really proposed to be done, should the Bill become law, has 
been given. Much of what I have read has been in local papers, and, as I live 
in an out-of-the-way parish in Hampshire, you may guess that our news is not 
quite up-to-date. So far as I understand, power is to be given the police to kill 
any unregistered or unmuzzled dog found at large. Is this the case? If so, it 
will cause a lot of trouble, for dogs w#// go off without a muzzle whenever 
possible, no matter"how careful one may be. I would really be grateful to know 
where a copy of the Bill can be obtained, or perhaps you will, for the benefit of 
others as much in the dark as I am, state as briefly as ‘possible the chief 
characteristics of the much-t. Jked-of Bill.—N. BARNEs. 

[A copy of the Dogs’ Regulation Bill, prepared and brought in by Mr. Long, 
Mr. Chaplin, and the Attorney-General, to consolidate and amend certain 
enactments relating to dogs, may be obtained of Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
32, Abingdon Street, ‘Westminster, S.W. The price is 14d. What the new 
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Bill practically proposes is to enable local authorities to enforce the carrying, by 
all dogs, proof of their ownership in the shape of a collar or a brand, together 
with their registration at the local office. At the same time it deprives the 
local authorities of power to issue muzzling orders, but it reserves to the Board 
of Agriculture power to decree the universal muzzling of dogs, in case the public 
safety should seem to call for such an ordinance. It is proposed that the Bill 
shall come into opeiation on January Ist next. Only when a dog is suspected 
of being rabid is power given to the police to destroy it.—Ep. ] 
THE AFGHAN DOG. 

[To THE Eprror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—In reply to your recent letter, I enclose a good print of Khyber, 
the Afghan dog found in the sangar on the Malakand Pass. He is a tawny 
colour, with a white mark down his face and white feet, and his ears and tail 





nave evidently been cut. He is a short, thick-set, powerful dog, but very good- 
tempered and docile, and takes to English life and luxuries as if ke had never 
been used to anything else.—ISABEL Dixon. 

[We should be glad to hear from any of our readers if they know anything 
of this Oriental breed of dog, or whether it is a breed.—Ep.] 


KENNEL LAMENESS. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.” | 
S1r,—What are the symptoms of kennel lameness? Several of my dogs are ill, 
and my kennel-man, a very experienced person, is treating tlem for this ailment. 
As the animals are kept in a dry place and have not, so far as I know, been 
exposed to any cold or wet weather, it seems extremely unlikely that they 
should be suffering from rheumatism. Any information you can give will be 
appreciated.—T. K. B. 

[Any animals exposed to varied temperatures are extremely liable to 
rheumatism. Mr. Heatley, M.R.C.V.S., a very sound authority indeed, 
describes the symptoms as follows :—‘‘ There is considerable fever present, pulse 
full, but not particularly quick, shivering and dullness present. When you 
approach the patient it actually howls, being afraid of pain. It will seek a 
retired corner, if possible, and will only leave it with great reluctance. “Should 
you attempt to remove it forcibly, it will snap; in fact, it cannot bear to be 
patted with the hand, and will snarl at its best friend. The discharge is scanty 
and discoloured, and the bowels constipated, the shoulders become stiff and sore, 
rendering the animal totally unfit to gallop and often even afraid to move. As 
regards treatment, remove the cause and there will soon be cessation of effects. 
Give food composed of as much vegetable material as you can. Place the patient in 
a hot bath for 15 minutes, after which thoroughly dry and keep warm. Administer 
calomel 1 grain, opium 1 grain, colchicum 2 grains, chlorate of potassium 5 to 15 
grains. This may be given in the shape of a pill or solution daily.” —Ep.] 


ROAMING CATS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* COUNTRY LIFE.” | 

S1r,—I think it may interest some of your readers to hear of a suggestion that 
was made to me of a means by which a cat might be checked of its propensity to 
nocturnal rambles. So far as I have made trial of it, it certainly seems to be 
successful, for my Persian, an inveterate nightly roamer, has given up much of its 
evil ways since I took the advice given me. This advice was to cut the hairs 
out of the inside of the cat’s ears. She did not make very much objection while 
this delicate operation was being performed with a pair of sharp scissors. My 
adviser assured me that its effect would be to prevent the cat’s roaming, because 
when it has thus been deprived of its natural protection the dew and damp on 
the grass and bushes would get into the ears, and cause it such discomfort that 
it would not care to face grass and bushes while the moisture was on them. I 
earnestly hope I have not been guilty of an act of cruelty in so cutting the hairs, 
but probably inconvenience is the worst that it causes her, and her roving habits 
bring her into constant danger of being trapped. I should be very glad to hear 
whether any others of your readers have ever tried this experiment, and with 
what results. So far, it seems as if it were going to be eminently successful in 
the case of my own pussy.—CONSTANT READER: 
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A WHITE WATER-RAT. 
[To THE Epiror or **Country LIrr.”] 

S1r,—I think it may interest some of your readers to hear that as I was strolling 
along the banks of a certain Kentish river lately, to see whether any trout were 
on the move, I saw—few trout indeed, but an albino water-rat. I only 
infer that he was a true albino, for I could not see for certain the colour of his 
eyes, though I fancied they were pink. Likely enough I may see him again and 
get a closer view, in which case I will write you again. White moles, I believe, 
are not very uncommon, but I do not remember to have heard of a white water- 
rat before. A frofos (or not strictly a propos, but the white creature suggested 
it to me) I have lately read in your columns some discussion of the phrase 
‘‘common or garden” and how it originated. May I say that there is little 
doubt in my mind that it originated out of the name of the ‘‘common or 
garden white butterfly.” The phrase is eminently a schoolboy one; school- 
boys almost invariably collect butterflies, and thus the phrase might very 
naturally have come into their ‘‘ common or garden ” slang.—F. L. 

[We are much obliged by our correspondent’s doubly interesting letter, but 
think he is in error in supposing that it was in our columns that the correspon. 
dence about the ‘*common or garden” phrase originated. However, his sugges- 
tion is an ingenious and not improbable one, and is at least as satisfactory as any 
of the others that we have heard. —ED. | 


PLANTING FRUIT TREES FOR ORNAMENT. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘CounTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—We read much concerning the beauty of flowering trees and shrubs, 
which are rightly recommended to be planted in the place of such unpleasant 
Shings as the privet. A more hungry and dingy shrub one cannot use, and unfor- 
tunately people seem to regard it with unfeigned attention. To me it possesses 
not a single attraction, yet it is planted everywhere as a hedge, for no apparent 
reason whatever. Even the finer kinds of privet I care little for, such as 
Ligustrum sinense, though these are preferable to the common privet. I was 
lately in a garden in which the trees of the orchard were used for ornament, the 
pear, apple, medlar, quince, plum, and damson. These I care more for thar 
even some of the crabs so highly recommended for their beauty in form and leaf. 
The fruit trees are quite as beautiful in every season of the year as the flowering 
shrubs, which I am happily pleased to know are becoming more popular. But 
I urge the introduction of fruit trees into the garden proper, apple trees and the 
other kinds mentioned being planted upon the lawn outskirts. The apple tree 
veiled with its pink flowers is as charming as the lilac, mock orange, or guelder 
rose. Then in the autumn we get a harvest of fruit, which is, of course, appre 
ciated. Daffodils, snowflakes, snowdrops, and other flowering bulbs are never 
prettier than when grouped at the base of an apple tree in particular. A quince, 
so leafy and handsome, is a beautiful Jawn shrub,—T. G., 

[We quite agree with our correspondent as to the value and beauty of fruit 
trees for the garden.— ED. | 





ONDAY : I want to sing a song of the shirt, which shal} 
be, to say the least of it, more optimistic in its tone than 
Tom Hood’s. The shirt is an essential part of the 
early spring costume. Though we smile appreciatively on dresses 
formed of bodices and skirts, we are bound, in view of the 
treacherous winds of April (for which March is always held 
responsible), to consider the advisability of wearing a coat; and 
to wear a jacket over a bodice and skirt is distinctly uncomtort- 
able and not permissible. Shirts may be rencered very beautiful] 
by hand embroideries and waistcoats of tucked lisse, but then 
they should be glorified by the name of blouse. It is the shirt 
simple of which I want to sing, simple in outline I mean, 
fastened straight down the centre, with bishop sleeves. The 
ideal fabric for it is Liberty satin ; printed foulards may also be 
accepted, and I have much affection for embroidered French 
lawn. In all cases the collar band should be completed with a 
little turn-over piece of fine lawn to soften the effect of the glacé 
tie invariably selected. Another rule which should govern our 
selection of shirts is lightness of colour. The palest blue or 
mauve or green is advisable, while white satin is the idol of my 
dreams. 

It is useless to supply oneself with less than half a dozen 
of such shirts, and even with these possessions it is well to 
be on intimate terms with a clever cleaner—by a clever cleaner I 
mean a quick cleaner, who realises that if you send him some- 
thing on Monday you want it back by Wednesday evening. 
And, by the way, the art of cleaning has improved in this 
country, and the machinations of its followers may be relied 
upon, save in their dealing with gloves. Gloves should never be 
cleaned. She who would wear a cleaned glove is unworthy of 
the name of woman. There is a tell-tale complexion about a 
cleaned glove; it always betrays its secret by its appearance as 
much as by its odour, and after carefully submitting a pair of 
cleaned gloves to two weeks’ solitary confinement in a drawer 
full of sachet powder, they may lose their offensive smell, but by 
the rough appearance of their seams and the dragged shape of 
their button-holes, they stand revealed to the eye of the expert. 
Some folks I know positively revel in the number of times their 
gloves have been cleaned, and will show with pride the little 
violet letters inside the top—written signs of their degradation— 
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as tokens indisputable of their virtues. Economy is a virtue 
without a doubt, but when economy renders the touch of your 
hand painful to your friends it should not be applauded. 

What should be applauded though is the new blouse whose 
picture my artist has just sent me, made of glacé silk decorated 
in Vandykes, with many pipings. It exhibits a yoke of tucked 
white lisse striped with Irish lace insertion, and is completed with 
sleeves slightly puffed at the top, striped with the insertion and 
finished at the wrist with a frill of lace. Such a style might be 
allowed to complete a cotton gown, and the sun on the houses 
to-day suggests cotton gowns. I will talk about them to-morrow ; 
now I want to go and see the trees in the Park getting green. 


WepNeEspDay: My enthusiasm for the early spring sunlight 
has given me a violent cold in my head, and all my frieads and 
relations have been offering me camphor pills and belladonna, 
and suggesting a rigid seclusion from the society of my most 
ardent admirers. It is a curious custom, and one which obtains 
in all countries I believe, to laugh at a woman with a cold in her 
head. This may not be the most dangerous of illnesses, but it 
is certainly amongst the most trying to the temper, and a little 
sympathy would be gratefully accepted when under its influence. 
I have mentioned this to Nellie and to Tom. ‘Tom does say 
** Poor little woman,” but he smiles when I sneeze, and also to 
Essie, whose entirely healthy appearance positively annoys me. 
She had on her new drab gown to-day, with strappings of satin 
set into curled patterns and a collar of écru guipure showing a 
yoke of tucked lisse. She also wore a new hat, which I did not 
admire particularly—a criticism she refused to attribute to my 
taste, but dismissed at once with ‘* You don’t feel well, dear.” 
When I admire my friends and relations they invariably believe 
in me witha perfect faith. Should I venture to suggest that 
any one of their garments or any one of their acts in life is not 
regulated to perfection, the criticised immediately despises me, 
and writes me down a fool. ‘A fool with a cold in her head ”’— 
that is what I am to-day. It is not a pleasant picture when I 
want to go out and be merry and buy hats. No hat would 
really look well on a head with a cold in it. 

The prettiest millinery—and millinery at the moment is 
very pretty—is small. The hats either turn up from the face, or 
have narrow brims in the front which turn up at the back. The 
hat turning up at the side to rest upon flowers or rosettes, which 
obtained in its millions during the winter, is completely banished 
from the kingdom of fashion. Again, I observe that the fashions 
the gods love die young. 
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ESSIE'S DRAB DRESS. 


Tuurspay: The conduct of my cold continues unbecoming, 
yet there is comfort to be gained even under such circumstances 
when a sympathetic dressmaker delivers a belated dressing-gown 
of the softest zenana in pale mauve, with a fichu of ivory chiffon 
bordered with lace, and a lining of white pongee. When lama 
little older I shall take to the luxury of tea-gowns and dressing- 
gowns from morning till night. I shall cast prudence to the 
winds, forgetting what I have always asserted, that the happiness of 
a woman depends upon the size of her waist; I shall wax fat, 
and kick against the confinements of whalebone, and revel in the 
glories of the middle-aged. A woman once said to me, and very 
wisely: ‘‘ I am growing old, Sans-Géne, and I am very glad of 
it—it is so easy.” It is easy if you give yourself up to it, and 
forget the smaller vanities of dress in the larger complacency of 
comfort. 

But I shali be shocking all my friends, relations, and 
followers if I write like this. I must return to my pathway of 
fashion. And after all we need not wear our stays too tight, we 
can permit them to “ support without pressure,” as the advertise- 
ments say. What a lot of wonderful things advertisements do 
say—they represent contemporary literature at its best and 
brightest. I was turning over a French newspaper the other 
day, and discovered to my intense amusement a new machine for 
electric massage, which can be personally applied. This repre- 
sents, amongst other pleasing features of women’s habits and 
customs, a lady solemnly (her face was distinctly grave) rolling 
the wrinkles out of her throat. What a delightful occupation for 
one’s leisure moments! What an intellectual pastime for the 
mothers of men ! 

I am too serious-—I must not scribble any more. ‘The cold 
has yot into my heart as well as into my head, and I am lacking 
sympathy with the follies of my kind. 








